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WE are too near the event—the great blow fell only the day before yesterday 
—and our hearts are so full of grief that it will not be possible for us to under- 
take any detailed or detached appraisal of his life and work. The whole 
world has been shocked with horror that a great soul, rare in any age but 
unique in ours, has thus fallen. President Truman said that a giant among 
men has fallen. This puny figure of seven stone was a giant among men, 
measured by the greatness of his soul. By his side, other men, very important 
and famous men, big in their own way, big in their space and time, look small 
and insignificant. His profound sincerity of spirit, his freedom from hatred 
and malice, his mastery over himself, his human, friendly, all-embracing 
charity, his strong conviction which he shared with the great ones of history 
that the martyrdom of the body is nothing compared with the defilement of 
the soul, a conviction which he successfully put to the test in many dramatic 
situations and now in this final act of surrender, show the impact of religion 
on life, the impact of the eternal values on the shifting problems of the world 
of time. 

The inspiration of his life has been what is. commonly called religion, 
religion not in the sense of subscription to dogmas or conformity to ritual, 
‘but religion in the sense of an abiding faith in the absolute values of truth, 

1 An address delivered in All Souls College, Oxford, on Sunday, February 1, 1948. Mr 
Gandhi was murdered on Friday, January 30, 1948. 
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love and justice and a persistent endeavour to realise them on earth. Nearly 
fifteen years ago, I asked him to state his view of religion. He expressed it 
in these words : 


‘“* T often describe my religion as Religion of Truth. Of late, instead 
of saying God is Truth, I have been saying Truth is God, in order more 
fully to define my Religion. . . . Nothing so completely describes my 
God as Truth. Denial of God we have known. Denial of Truth we have 
not known. The most ignorant among mankind have some truth in 
them. We are all sparks of Truth. The sum-total of these sparks is 
indescribable, as yet-—unknown—Truth which is God. I am being daily 
led nearer to It by constant prayer.” } 


Even though Gandhi practised this religion with courage and consistency, 
he had an unusual sense of humour, a certain lightheartedness, even gaiecty, 
which we do not associate with ardent religious souls. This playfulness was 
the outcome of an innocence of heart, a spontaneity of spirit. While he 
redeemed even the most fugitive and trivial moment from commonness, he 
had all the time a remote, a far-away look. The abuses and perversities of 
life did not shake his confidence in the essential goodness of things. He 
assumed, without much discussion, that his way of life was clean, right and 
natural, while our way in this mechanised industrial civilisation was un- 
natural. 

Gandhi’s religion was an intensely practical one. There are religious men 
who, when they find the troubles and perplexities of the world too much for 
them, wrap their cloaks around them, withdraw into monasteries or mountain- 
tops and guard the sacred fires burning in their own hearts. If truth, love 
and justice are not to be found in the world, we can possess these graces in 
the inviolable sanctuary of our souls. For Gandhi, sanctity and service of 
man were inseparable. 


‘**My motive [he says] has been purely religious. I could not be 
leading a religious life unless I identified myself with the whole of man- 
kind ; and this I could not do unless I took part in politics. The whole 
gamut of man’s activities to-day constitutes an indivisible whole ; you 
cannot divide social, political and purely religious work into watertight 
compartments. I do not know any religion apart from human activity.” 


If Gandhi took to politics, it is because he looked upon politics as a branch 
of ethics and religion. It is not a struggle for power and wealth, but a per- 
sistent and continuous effort to enable the submerged millions to attain the 
good life, to raise the quality of human beings, to train them for freedom and 
fellowship, for spiritual depth and social harmony. A politician who works 
for these ends cannot help being religious. He cannot ignore the formative 
share of morality in civilisation or take the side of evil against good. Owing 
no allegiance to the material things of life, Gandhi was able to make changes 
in them. The prophets of spirit make history just by standing outside 
history. 

It is impertinent for any man to set about reforming the universe. He 
must start his work from where he is. He must take up the work that lies 

1 Radhakrishnan and Muirhead : Contemporary Indian Philosophy (1986), p. 21. 
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nearest to hand. When, on his return from South Africa, he found the 
people of India suffering from mortified pride, want, pain, and degradation, 


| he took up the task of their emancipation as a challenge and an opportunity. 


No improvement, he felt, was possible without political freedom. Freedom 
from subjection should be won not by the usual methods of secret societies, 
armed rebellion, arson and assassination. The way to freedom is neither by 
abject entreaty nor by revolutionary violence. Freedom does not descend 
upon a people as a gift from above, but they have to raise themselves to it by 
their own effort. The Buddha said: ‘‘ Ye who suffer, know ye suffer from 
yourselves ; none else compels.”’ In self-purification lies the path to freedom. 
Force is no remedy. The use of force in such circumstances is foul play. The 
force of spirit is invincible. Gandhi said : 


“The British want us to put the struggle on the plane of machine- 
guns. They have weapons and we have not. Our only assurance of 
beating them is to keep it on the plane where we have the weapons and 
they have not.”’ 


He took hold of ordinary men and women, men and women who were an 
incredible mixture of heroism and conceit, magnificence and meanness, made 
heroes out of them and organised an unarmed revolt against British rule. He 
weaned the country from anarchy and terrorism and saved the political 
struggle from losing its soul. The transfer of power on August 15, 1947, 
marked the end of that struggle. The fight was a clean one, it was completely 
free from any trace of racial bitterness or feeling. It has ended in a settlement 
reached in a spirit of good temper and friendliness. The credit for it is due 
to Gandhi. 

Freedom for Gandhi is not a mere political fact. It is a social reality. He 
struggled not only to free India from foreign rule but free her from social 
corruption and communal strife. He strove for a free and united India. 
The hour of his triumph proved to be the hour of his humiliation. The 
division of the country is a grievous wrong we have suffered. Our leaders 
caught in a mood of frustration, tired of communal “ killings,” which dis- 
graced the country for some months past, anxious to give relief to the 
harassed, distraught multitudes acquiesced in the partition of India against 
their better judgement and the advice of Gandhi. The New Delhi celebrations 
on August 15 Gandhi would not attend. He excused himself and was engaged 
in his lonely trek in the villages of Bengal, walking on foot, comforting the 
poor and the homeless, entreating them to remove from their hearts every 
trace of suspicion, bitterness and resentment. The division of the country 
has not resulted in communal peace but has actually increased communal 
bitterness. The large migrations, the thousands of people wandering to and 
fro, weary, uprooted, heavy laden, the mad career of communal violence, 
worst of all the spiritual degradation all around, suspicion, anger, doubt, 
pity, grief, absence of hope filled Gandhi with deep sorrow and led him to 
devote the rest of his life to the psychological solution of this problem. His 
fasts at Calcutta and Delhi had a sobering effect but the evil was too deep to 
be cured so easily. On his seventy-eighth birthday, October 2, 1947, Gandhi 
said : 
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‘** With every breath I pray God to give me strength to quench the 
flames or remove me from this earth. I, who staked my life to gain 
India’s independence do not wish to be a living witness to its destruc- 
tion.” 

When last I met him, early in December 1947, I found him in deep agony 
and determined to do his utmost to improve the relations among the com- 
munities or die in the process. He met his death while engaged in this great 
work. It is the cross laid on the great-hearted that they exhaust themselves 
in sorrow and suffering so that those who come after them may live in peace 
and security. 

We are too deeply entangled in our own past misdeeds ; we are caught 
in the web we had ourselves spun according to the laws of our own twisted 
ethics. Communal differences are yet a wound, not a sepsis. But wounds 
have a tendency to produce sepsis. If this tendency is to be checked we must 
adhere to the ideals for which Gandhi has lived and died. We must develop 
self-restraint ; we must refrain from anger and malice, intemperance of 
thought and speech, from violence of every kind. It will be the crown of his 
life work, if we settle down as good neighbours and adjust our problems in a 
spirit of peace and good will. The way to honour his memory is to accept and 
adopt his way of approach, the way of reconciliation and sympathetic adjust- 
ment of all differences. 

When the strife of these days is forgotten, Gandhi will stand out as the 
great prophet of a moral and spiritual revolution without which this dis- 
tracted world will not find peace. It is said that non-violence is the dream 
of the wise while violence is the history of man. It is true that wars are 
obvious and dramatic and their results in changing the course of history are 
evident and striking. But there is a struggle which goes on in the minds of 
men. Its results are not recorded in the statistics of the killed and the 
injured. It is the struggle for human decency, for the avoidance of physical 
strife which restricts human life, for a world without wars. Among the 
fighters in this great struggle, Gandhi was in the frontrank. His message is not 
a matter for academic debate in intellectual circles. It is the answer to the cry 
of exasperated mankind which is at the cross-roads, which shall prevail. the 
law of the jungle or the law of love? All our world organisations will prove 
ineffective if the truth that love is stronger than hate does not inspire them. 
The world does not become one simply because we can go round it in less than 
three days. However far or fast we may travel, our minds do not get nearer 
to our neighbours! The oneness of the world can only be the oneness of our 
purposes and aspirations. A united world can only be the material counter- 
part of a spiritual affinity. Mechanical makeshifts and external structures 
by themselves cannot achieve the spiritual results. Changes in the social 
architecture do not alter the minds of peoples. Wars have their origins in 
false values, in ignorance, in intolerance. Wrong leadership has brought the 
world to its present misery. Throughout the world there seems to be a 
black-out of civilised values. Great nations bomb one another’s cities in 
order to obtain the victory. The moral consequences of the use of the atom 
bomb may prove to be far more disastrous than the bomb itself. The fault 
is not in our stars but in ourselves. Institutions are of little avail unless we 
are trained to obey our conscience and develop brotherly love. Unless the 
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leaders of the world discover their highest human dignity in themselves, not 
in the offices they hold, in the depth of their own souls, in the freedom of 
their conscience, there is no hope for the ordered peace of a world-community. 
Gandhi had the faith that the world is one in its deepest roots and highest 
aspirations. He knew that the purpose of historical humanity was to 
develop a world-civilisation, a world-culture, a world-community. We can 
get out of the misery of this world only by exposing the darkness which is 
strongly entrenched in men’s hearts and replacing it by understanding and 
tolerance. Gdandhi’s tender and tormented heart heralds the world which 
the United Nations wish to create. This lonely symbol of a vanishing past 
is also the prophet of the new world which is struggling to be born. He 
represents the conscience of the future man. 

Gandhi has paid the penalty of all who are ahead of their time, mis- 
understanding, hatred, reaction, violent death. ‘‘ The light shineth in dark- 
ness and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” The struggle between light 
and darkness, between love and hate, between reason and unreason which is 
at the heart of the cosmic is shown up by this most moving tragedy of our 
age. We made Socrates drink death; we nailed Jesus to the Cross; we 
lighted the faggots that burrt the medieval martyrs. We have stoned and 
killed our prophets. Gandhi has not escaped the fate of being misunderstood 
and hated. He has met his death facing the forces of darkness, of ultimate 
unreason and through it has increased the powers of light, love and reason. 
Who knows if Christianity would have developed had Jesus not been 
crucified ? Gandhi’s death was a classical ending to his life. He died with 
the name of God on his lips and love in his heart. Even as he received the 
bullet wounds he greeted his murderer and wished him well. He lived up to 
what he preached. Possessed and inspired by the highest ideals of which 
human nature is capable, preaching and practising fearlessly the truth revealed 
to him, leading almost alone what seemed to be a forlorn hope against the 
impregnable strongholds of greed and folly, yet facing tremendous odds with 
a calm resolution which yielded nothing to ridicule or danger, Gandhi 
presented to this unbelieving world all that is noblest in the spirit of man. 
He illumined human dignity by faith in the eternal significance of man’s 
effort. He belongs to the type that redeems the human race. 

We have killed his body but the spirit in him which is a light from above 
will penetrate far into space and time and inspire countless generations for 
nobler living. 

yad-yad vibhitimat sattvam 
srimad urjitam eva va 
tad-tad evavagaccha tvam 
mama tejo amSasambhavam. 


Whatever being there is endowed with glory and grace and vigour, know that to have 
sprung from a fragment of My splendour.—Bhagavadgitda x. 41. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


Att Sous COLLEGE, 
OxFORD. 





CREED AND CONSCIENCE. 


THE REV. AUSTIN H. BIRCH, M.A., Pux.D., 
Late Headmaster of Chepstow Grammar School. 


As casuists, we British are ill-equipped and indeed are inclined to be con- 
temptuous of moot points in abstract philosophy or religion. Hence our 
first instinct is to tolerate where other nations would exclude or persecute. 
It is only when the “ breaking-point ” has been reached that we can be 
induced to take any decisive action. But a time must come when the limits 
of compromise are reached even in our tolerant and easy-going land. What 
that action may be will depend on many circumstances which may either 
precipitate or, on the other hand, may retard action. 

A case in point of recent occurrence which has caused considerable stir in 
ecclesiastical quarters will illustrate what I mean. An Anglican Bishop of 
very high academic standing in one branch of learning‘has recently issued a 
book in which he impugns the literal truth of certain dogmas to which the 
Anglican Church is committed. In view of the uneasiness which has followed 
the publication of this book, both archbishops at a recent meeting of Con- 
vocation expressed their public disapproval of it and even went so far as to 
say that if they held some of the views expressed in the book they could no 
longer retain their offices in the Anglican Church. The writer of the book, 
Dr Barnes, does not claim that his views are orthodox, or that they are shared 
by any other Bishop of his Church, or that these views can be made to square 
with the clauses in the Creed which he impugns ; he merely asserts that his 
views are true because they are accepted by most scientists and that the 
Church must give way to his position. Dr Barnes tacitly, if not confessedly, 
takes up the position that, if his views are true, he is bound to defend and to 
promulgate them whatever the consequences may be—to him or to others. 
Dr Barnes asserts bluntly and categorically that miracles do not happen 
because they cannot happen, and that therefore the Virgin Birth and the 
Resurrection are not historically true, because they contradict the teaching 
of Science. Either the Church or Science is wrong. Dr Barnes says it must 
be the Church. It is here and now that Casuistry enters into the question, 
and it may be stated thus: Is a man who, by his tenure of a certain position 
of authority in the Church, is presumed to believe ex animo certain doctrines, 
but who openly expresses his dissent from them in the sense usually understood 
by those who utter them, justified in retaining his position? If the authorities 
with whom the final decision rests decide that such views are not the views 
taught by the Church, what is to happen? Is Dr Barnes to retain his office 
and to be allowed to go on promulgating his views because, so far, no action 
has been taken to restrain him beyond the protest made in public by both 
Archbishops ? Apparently the Archbishops and the Church do not intend 
to institute or to endorse a heresy hunt, but that fact does not dispose of the 
question in casuistry which the situation involves. Dr Barnes has publicly 
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stated that he does not intend to resign his bishopric. Apparently he feels 
that he ts justified in retaining his position and that his opinions do not 
compel him to resign his office of bishop. We are therefore driven to the 
conclusion that Dr Barnes still holds and teaches views which both Arch- 
bishops declare are incompatible with retention of the office he holds. We 
are not for a moment impugning Dr Barnes’ motives or his sincerity, but are 
merely trying to show that his position, in casuistry, is untenable. 

There are certain doctrines on which the Anglican Church has an “‘ open 
mind,” e.g. the Atonement and holy Scriptures, upon the interpretation of 
both of which different views are possible and are, in fact, held and taught 
within the Church of England. These views are not regarded as “‘ de fide.” 
But there are certain articles of the Creed which are held to mean and in fact 
can only mean one thing, and these are the very articles which the Bishop impugns 
and repudiates. No “symbolic” interpretation of the Virgin Birth is 
possible ; either it was miraculous or it was “ natural.” The Bishop says it 
was natural; the Church says it was not; one or the other must be untrue. 
Can Dr Barnes repudiate the literal truth of this dogma and still feel that he 
is justified in remaining a Bishop of a Church which still teaches as de fide 
what he denies? That is the question which Dr Barnes has to decide for 
himself. Whatever may be the position in other Churches, the acceptance 
of the three Creeds is obligatory in the Anglican Church—at least upon the 
clergy. There does not, however, appear to be an Ecclesiastical Court or 
Tribunal which is recognised by the Anglican Church as having the final 
authority in matters of faith, and the position of the Church is made more 
complicated and anomalous by the fact that it is established by Law and 
therefore not allowed a “ free hand ”’ in deciding what amount of latitude it 
may exercise in matters of faith or practice. Now, it seems to me there are 
three ways in which Creeds—I mean religious Creeds—may be regarded. 
One may adopt the Anglican or the Roman Catholic or the Free Church 
attitude towards them. The Roman Catholic attitude is quite clear and 
logical, viz. that the Creeds say what they mean and mean what they say. 
If there should still remain any doubt about any part of them the Church 
has the power to decide as to the right interpretation. The ultimate authority 
is, of course, the Pope, who is the sole judge of the lex credendi and of the 
lex orandi. The position of the Free Churches—with the exception of the 
strict Baptists, the Wesleyan Methodists and the Presbyterians—is that you 
may believe what you like; in fact, different congregations may believe 
different things without forfeiting their membership of the Union, and so 
among them heresy is almost a meaningless term. The Anglican position is 
more difficult and more binding. All sections of the Anglican Church use the 
same Creeds and publicly recite them, with the implication that there is no 
mental reservation or equivocation when they do so. Different ‘‘ Schools ” 
within it lay varying degrees of stress upon certain practices and interpret 
certain of the clauses with slightly different degrees of emphasis. Some of the 
interpretations and practices lean to the Catholic and others to the Protestant 
side. The link which holds all Schools of thought together within the fold of 
the Anglican Church—in however unstable equilibrium—is that all the clergy 
have been episcopally ordained. Moreover, all priests and deacons have to 
make public profession that they believe what the Prayer Book contains, 
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‘‘ and no other.”’ Dr Barnes’ position is made more anomalous and invidious 
by the fact that at his ordinations he is bound by the Prayer Book to require 
from those he ordains as priests a solemn oath that they will teach nothing ... 
but that which may be concluded and proved by the Scriptures ! Nor ought it to 
be forgotten that both Bishop and Priest are bound by the Articles, of which 
two (the VIth and the VIIIth) explicitly lay it down that “‘ whatsoever is not 
read therein (i.e. in holy Scripture), nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an article of the Faith.” 
Article VIII adds that the Creeds ought to be believed: for they may be 
proved by most certain warrants of holy Scripture ! Dr Barnes, therefore, must 
call upon others to declare their belief in what he does not believe himself ! 
Moreover, the norm or final Court of Appeal as to what may or may not be 
believed by the clergy is holy Scripture, and holy Scripture is defined in the 
same Article as including “‘ all the books of the New Testament,” which, inci- 
dentally, is the very part of the Bible which Dr Barnes attacks! Again it is 
well known in his Diocese that the Bishop does not allow others the freedom 
of action or interpretation which he arrogates to himself, for he has forbidden 
certain practices and teachings with which he is not in sympathy. Dr Barnes 
does not appear to realise that his action in so doing may fairly be construed 
as acquiescence in the existence and exercise of a double moral standard, one 
for a bishop and another for the clergy. Or, are the clergy, too, to be allowed 
mental reservation in certain cases? The moral position is not merely 
anomalous, it is perilous and ominous. But as there is no ultimate or final 
Court of Appeal to decide what a particular dogma means, the clergy enjoy 
a considerable degree of latitude as to belief and practice. The residual core 
or nucleus of doctrine on which there appears to be little possibility of differ- 
ences of opinion is necessarily small, but by the same token, very vital. A 
clergyman may say quite ex animo, i.e. without mental qualification of any 
kind, ‘‘ the third day He rose again from the dead,” or recite the historical 
clauses about the suffering under Pontius Pilate, because the fact of the 
Crucifixion (which is authenticated by Tacitus, an unbiassed witness) is not 
in dispute. Whether the Resurrection of Christ was “ corporeal ”’ in any 
sense or “ spiritual’ is not laid down definitely anywhere and so both the 
literal and the figurative or “‘ symbolic ” views are equally within the con- 
notation of the phrases employed and there need be no uneasiness of con- 
science—both views are valid. But consider the clause “* born of the Virgin 
Mary,” and a very different and much more delicately embarrassing position 
arises. Here the question must be posed ; can the person reciting the words 
_ legitimately or logically take them to mean anything but a supernatural 
birth, that is to say, that Joseph was not the father of our Lord ? If a being 
is born of a virgin, clearly and obviously the birth is abnormal, indeed unique. 
The strict view of the Virgin Birth, i.e. that the Father of Jesus Christ was 
God working through the Holy Ghost, is universal and absolutely binding in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and is contained in the Creed which is recited 
in the Anglican Church at certain of her services. Either it is believed 
unreservedly or it is not. To interpret it allegorically or metaphorically or 
symbolically evades the real issue and seems to me meaningless or pointless. 
The refusal to take a literal view of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 
depends, however, on an antecedent objection which cuts away the ground 
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beneath both statements, viz. the refusal to believe in miracles. This Dr 
Barnes frankly admits. Like Hume, he asserts categorically that miracles do 
not and cannot happen. The corollary is inescapable that the Virgin Birth 
and the Resurrection are not literally true—indeed in the former case not true 
at all. Christ was not born of a virgin, and the Resurrection was not in any 
sense corporeal. The statement merely implies that Christ still lives, not 
that His body rose from the dead and never underwent corruption. That 
then is the issue. Is any officer of the Church justified in reciting publicly 
his belief that Christ was born of the Virgin Mary when he really believes 
that Science has disproved the credibility of miracles? Either Jesus Christ 
was born of a virgin without a human father or He was born in the normal 
way ; here there appears to be no middle course possible. A further question 
is involved in this belief or disbelief in a Virgin Birth. Is it possible to retain 
belief in the Incarnation in the full and orthodox sense of the word while 
still refusing to believe that our Lord was “ born of a pure Virgin’? The 
view that Christ was a “‘ unique spiritual genius ” is something quite different 
from, and indeed destructive of, the view that He was “‘ pure God and pure 
man,”’ “‘ of one substance with the Father,” or that ‘‘ there never was a time 


when He was not,” 7.e. that Christ is co-eternal with the Father. It is con- 
ceivable that a supremely good man has existed or may exist, but that con- 
ception does not imply uniqueness, that such a one was “‘ sui generis,” and 
that there has never been and can never be anything exactly like him. 

The Bishop’s statements which both Archbishops repudiate as incom- 
patible with Anglican beliefs are frank, uncompromising and quite un- 
ambiguous. Dr Barnes does not even attempt to tone them down or to 


minimise in any way their full implications. He is prepared to stand or fall 
by their truth. Only the law of the land can declare him incapable of retaining 
his position, and no one so far seems anxious to invoke it. Whether the views 
taught by Dr Barnes are true or not, the fact remains that they are not the 
views implicit or explicit in the Creeds and they are not the views held by 
the vast majority of those who recite the words. Moreover, Dr Barnes is 
quite aware of the fact that in holding these views he is one of a small minority. 
In fact, he openly admits that his Church believes and teaches otherwise and 
that it is his duty to induce the Church to come over to his side. As a matter 
of fact, many eminent physicists would not agree with his views as to the 
way in which the laws of Nature operate, or assert that the so-called “* Uni- 
formity of Nature ”’ is fixed and final. The ultimate question to be decided 
is this: How far may an officer of the Church depart from the strictly 
orthodox interpretation of certain articles of the Church’s belief without 
feeling compelled under stress of conscience to resign his office? In other 
words, where does the ‘‘ breaking-point ” come, and again who is to decide 
that that point has been reached, the individual himself (in this case Dr 
Barnes) or the Church authorities—whoever they may be? The Creeds have 
to be recited : they are part of the Church Liturgy. Let it be admitted that 
even the most conservatively orthodox regard some phrases as not literal in 
their implications, e.g. and ‘‘ (He) sitteth on the right hand of God ” ; here 
no one (except perhaps the youngest or the most illiterate) takes “ sitteth ” 
or “ right hand ” aw pied de la lettre, but all do take the words to mean that 
our Lord holds the highest pre-eminence of honour in Heaven and that he 
Vou. XLVI. No. 3 Kg 
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is on the same plane as God Himself, i.e. equal to Him in status. Words 
acquire different shades of meaning in the course of time, e.g. we do not mean 
by ‘‘ Hell ” to-day what people of even fifty years ago would have believed. 
Neither do all classes or groups attach absolutely the same meaning to the 
same word ; it is largely a matter of education. Moreover, even those who 
have no qualms of conscience about the implications of certain words do not 
always attach to those particular words used in a particular or technical con- 
nection the same sense as they would to the same words when used in more 
normal connections. Let me give an illustration. Those who hold the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation (which is the official view of the Roman 
Church) believe that after consecration the elements of water and wine 
become the Body and Blood of the Lord, and that those who partake of the 
consecrated elements feed on the real body and blood of Christ. But, though 
they believe that the elements are no longer mere bread and mere wine, but 
that they have undergone a change which makes them something quite 
different, none of those who participate can possibly believe that they have 
actually eaten actual human body and blood; that literal view would be 
horrifying, even to the most devout, if not blasphemous. All would surely 
regard the words “ Body ” and “ Blood ”—in this connection—as symbolic, 
i.e. true but not literal. The view which would not be tolerable here would be 
the view that consecration was a mere carrying out of directions and that the 
elements, after consecration, remained exactly what they were before. But 
no alternative view is possible when facts which are supposed to be historical 
are regarded as something else. If Christ rose from the dead, He must have 
risen at a certain place and time (even if no one else was present at the time) ; 
therefore, no ‘‘ symbolic ” interpretation is admissible ; any other view than 
the literal one is a different view altogether and indeed a contradictory view ; 
both cannot be true. Similarly, if Christ was born of a virgin it was a miracle 
and an event which never occurred before nor since. Also He must have 
been born at a certain time and place. If He had a human father the event 
ceases to be a miracle, and Mary ceases to be a virgin at the time when her Son, 
Jesus, was conceived. Thus the whole question as to belief or disbelief becomes 
ultimately one of casuistry. When does a certain belief cease to be legitimate 
in the sense that one who holds it is denying something which is embodied 
in the formularies of the Church in which he is not only a member but an 
authorised teacher of those formularies ? Of course, it is a question which 
might never arise in Churches which are not bound to accept certain specific 
dogmas, but the Anglican Church 7s strictly and legally committed to certain 
theological and historical positions. And what is to happen when there is a 
clash of opinion as to the legitimacy of belief in or the interpretation of these 
dogmas? If the holder of the heterodox view feels that his interpretation of 
the clauses in question is not contradictory to and subversive of that held 
and taught by his Church, what then? Both Archbishops have publicly 
declared that they regard Dr Barnes’ views of certain clauses in the Creeds 
and certain statements in the Gospels as being such that they could no longer 
hold office in the Church if they believed them. Dr Barnes does not attempt 
to deny that his views are contrary to those generally held by other bishops 
and officers of the Church, nor does he attempt to modify them in any way 
so that they may definitely be brought within the connotation usually put 
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upon them. He does not say that they are not contrary to the beliefs and 
teaching of the Church, but that they are true and that because they are true, 
he must go on teaching that they are true and that the Church must give 
way, not he! He categorically asserts that the Church must ‘“ come to an 
accommodation ”’ with the findings of Science. If Science says that miracles 
do not and cannot happen, then the Church must not assert that they can 
and do, 7.e. she must recognise an authority outside of and superior to herself. 
Now the-Virgin Birth, if not the Resurrection of our Lord, is certainly either 
miraculous or natural. The Church teaches that it is a unique occurrence and 
therefore a miracle. Dr Barnes denies that it is either. Yet he declines 
either to repudiate his views or to resign his office. Some who held the same 
views long before Science condemned them felt that they could not remain in 
a Church which they knew quite well regarded these views as incompatible 
with Church formularies. The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke left the Anglican 
Church on this very point. Others like Newman have left it because they 
felt that the Anglican Church was heretical on certain points, i.e. did not 
teach the truth. They felt that their consciences could not be “ stretched ” 
beyond a certain point and so they left a Church in which certain views were 
held with which they could not conscientiously agree. 

The question of the legitimacy of these modernistic views entails another 
question, and it is this. How can a bishop, who is himself accused of holding 
views incompatible with the teaching of his Church, logically or decently 
inhibit any of his priests who, in his opinion, hold views or practise cere- 
monies, irreconcilable with the teachings or practice of the Church? Can he 
himself refuse to abide by the correction which he insists he has a right to 
administer to others who advocate beliefs or practise ceremonies which he 
thinks and declares untenable ? If he himself is in a minority what right has 
he to coerce other minorities who teach the very opposite views ? 

It will be seen, therefore, I think, from what I have urged above, that the 
question of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of certain beliefs and practices in 
the Anglican Church is not merely a moot point in Casuistry involving merely 
certain fine metaphysical nuances of interpretation but comes right home to 
practical affairs. Is the position to be one of extreme, almost absolute tolera- 
tion, or is a limit to be imposed beyond which neither bishop, priest nor 
deacon may go? It is a question not only of belief but of practice, and belief 
logically comes first, for the lex orandi (and agendi) must ultimately depend 
on the lex credendi, or to put it in plain terms, a man’s conduct depends on 
what he believes. If it does not then the act is automatic and amoral. 

I am not attacking the validity or invalidity of those scientific views held 
by Dr Barnes, which preclude him from accepting ex animo certain clauses 
in the Creeds, first, because I claim no competence in Science ; and, secondly, 
because these scientific views are not held even by all Scientists ; and, thirdly, 
because it is inherent in the very nature of all scientific theories that they may 
be altered if circumstances or facts arise which may modify them. Einstein 
may not be the last word in Science, but only a forerunner of others who may 
equally well modify, even overthrow, Dr Barnes’ scientific dogmas as Einstein 
modified Newton’s. : To demand, therefore, that the Church should conform 
to Science is to expect her to apply a sort of variable sliding scale to doctrines 
of vital importance to her life and teaching. To adjust oneself to a moving 
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object is proverbially hazardous—and difficult; and on that ground alone 
the Church would be justified in refusing to submit her doctrines to Dr 
Barnes’ test. But it is on no such grounds that I question Dr Barnes’ right 
to promulgate his view but on the ground that he has no right to promulgate 
any opinions which run counter to the teaching embodied in the Church’s 
Creeds, so long as he remains an Anglican Bishop ; that is the gravamen of 
my indictment, and not the validity or invalidity of his scientific opinions. 
To conclude, it seems an irresistible inference that an officer of the Anglican 
Church is not justified morally, whatever the legal position may be, in pro- 
mulgating views which he knows to be incompatible with the formularies of 
that Church whose doctrines he has, at his consecration, sworn to uphold. 
That is the position. 
AUSTIN H. BIRCH. 


NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
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CRITICISM AND CONSCIENCE. 


A REPLY TO DR. BIRCH’S ARTICLE 
* CREED AND CONSCIENCE.” 


THE REV. CANON H. D. A. MAJOR, D.D., F.S.A. 
Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


Dr Brrcu’s charge against the Bishop of Birmingham that he is not morally 
justified in retaining his Bishopric because of his beliefs as expressed in The 
Rise of Christianity, demands a reply. 

Whether the Bishop has arrived at these conclusions as the result of 
competent and patient research: whether he has stated them fearlessly in 
response to conscientious convictions : whether he believes that his acceptance 
of them in no wise diminishes his essential loyalty to the Christian Religion : 
whether he can show them to have the support of modern scientists, historians 
and literary critics: are all, in Dr Birch’s view, beside the mark. It is 
sufficient in Dr Birch’s judgement to prove the Bishop guilty that the Bishop’s 
conclusions conflict with and contradict the “‘ literal truth of certain dogmas 
to which the Anglican Church is committed.” The gravamen of Dr Birch’s 
charge is emphasised in the following additional citations from his article. 


‘* There are certain articles of the Creed which are held to mean and 
in fact can only mean one thing, and these are the very articles which the 
Bishop impugns and repudiates. No ‘ symbolic’ interpretation of the 
Virgin Birth is possible ; either it was miraculous or it was ‘ natural.’ 
The Bishop says it was natural ; the Church says it was not; one or the 
other must be untrue. Can Dr Barnes repudiate the literal truth of this 
dogma and still feel that he is justified in remaining a Bishop of a Church 
which still teaches as de fide what he denies? . . 

** . , . Is it possible to retain belief in the Incarnation in the full and 
orthodox sense of the word while still refusing to believe that our Lord 
was ‘ born of a pure Virgin’? ” 


There are, of course, a number of other points raised by Dr Birch, but 
they are subordinate ones, e.g. whether an English Diocesan Bishop can 
morally insist on obedience to uniformity of ceremonial in the public services 
of the Church of England while not insisting on uniformity of doctrinal 
teaching. 

We hold that a strong case can be made out for the rightness of such a 
policy, but we have no space to discuss it here and now. We must restrict 
our reply to the right of freedom of doctrinal teaching possessed by the clergy 
of the Church of England. How great their moral freedom is, in this sphere, 
is not realised by Dr Birch, and it surprises us that in his article he makes no 
reference to important decisions and documents bearing on this point. 

Perhaps first in importance in this class of liberating decisions come 
certain outstanding judgements of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council in Causes Ecclesiastical by which the doctrinal freedom both of the 
English clergy and of the English laity has been greatly enlarged. I give 
these decisions in their chronological order. 


Privy Councit JUDGEMENTS. 


First comes the Gorham judgement (1850). 

This dealt primarily with Baptismal Regeneration and by affirming that 
it is permissible to hold that Baptismal Regeneration is conditional, not ex 
opere operato, permitted the Evangelical Clergy to retain their offices con- 
scientiously in the Church of England.1 But the Gorham judgement did more 
than this. By interpreting the statement that “‘ the sacraments are generally 
(i.e. universally) necessary to salvation ” as meaning not the Sacraments as 
outward signs but the inward and spiritual grace which they signify (signa 
efficacia) it made it permissible for English Churchmen to hold and teach 
that Quakers, etc. who without using the Sacraments yet possess the sacra- 
mental gifts and graces, are in a state of salvation. 

Next comes the Privy Council Judgement pronounced on Essays and 
Reviews published in 1860. 

Of this book Archdeacon Denison declared :— 


**In my judgement, of all books in any language which I ever laid 
my hands upon, it is incomparably the worst. It contains all the poison 
which is to be found in Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, while it has the 
additional disadvantage of having been written by clergymen.” 


Furthermore, this book was even condemned by Tait and was denounced 


in the most uncompromising terms by Convocation. 

Dr Pusey, nine years later, opposed the appointment of Frederick Temple, 
the chief of the essayists, to the See of Exeter, declaring that he had “ par- 
ticipated in the ruin of countless souls.” 

This Privy Council Judgement was twofold in its scope. 

(a) It conceded great freedom to the clergy in their critical studies of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

(b) It permitted them to hope for the ultimate pardon and salvation of 
those condemned even at the Day of Judgement. 

By the Privy Council Judgement on Essays and Reviews, Broad or Liberal 
clergymen were enabled conscientiously to retain their offices in the Church 
of England. 

The third significant Privy Council Judgement falls chronologically into 
two parts. 

A. The Archdeacon Denison Judgement in 1855. 

B. The Bennett Judgement in 1869, 

Both dealt with the Eucharistic doctrine of the Church of England. 
These two Privy Council Judgements by reversing the condemnations of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts conceded to Tractarians and Anglo-Catholic Churchmen 
the right to teach “‘ advanced ” Eucharistic doctrine provided it did not 
include Transubstantiation and the Roman Mass. 

These three sets of Privy Council Judgements granting doctrinal freedom 
to Low, Broad and High Churchmen, make it imposisble to maintain that the 


1 See Brodrick and Fremantle’s Judgments of the Privy Council, pp. 80-107. 
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Bishop of Birmingham by his recent declarations has forfeited the moral 
right to retain his Bishopric. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The second body of evidence to which we now turn as morally justifying 
the Bishop of Birmingham’s retention of his office is derived from the aim and 
significance of the Amended Subscription Act of 1865. The most lucid, succinct 
and judicious account of the aim and significance of this Act is contained in 
Dean Stanley’s Essays in Church and State. 

As the result of the great advances made in the middle of the nineteenth 
century in the spheres of natural science, anthropology, and Biblical criticism, 
a growing number of educated churchmen, clerical and lay, were becoming 
painfully conscious of the widening gulf which separated traditional doctrine 
as formulated in the Prayer Book and Thirty-nine Articles from modern 
thought. 

As a consequence certain notable scholars resigned their positions in the 
Church of England and a number of young educated churchmen who might 
normally have sought Holy Orders were turning their backs on that vocation. 

This disastrous situation was recognised as being largely due to the 
severity and rigidity of the form of subscription enacted by the authority of 
Church and State. These declarations of subscription had to be signed before 
Ordination by every Ordinand and after Ordination whenever he entered 
upon a new ecclesiastical sphere. A Royal Commission was appointed in 
1864, and by its unanimous advice an Act was passed through Parliament 
which swept away all the old forms of subscription and substituted for them 


“‘ a declaration as bare and general as it was possible to be, consistently 
with the retention of any expression of assent at all.” 


The method and significance of what was done is thus related and aie nee 
by: Dean Stanley :— 


** All the accumulated phrases which human language eould supply 
to express the most unconditional and unreserved adhesion to docu- 
ments which, however excellent, must have been received by every single 
clergyman with the inevitable reserve which truth and common sense 
demanded—‘ willingly,’ ‘ ex animo,’ ‘ unfeignéd consent ’—were struck 
out, and nothing substituted in their place. And, again, all the expres- 
sions indicating particularity and detail as to the writings to which 
assent was given were equally removed. Subscription was no longer 
to be made to ‘ all and every’ the XX XIX Articles. There was hence- 
forth to be no assent to ‘ all and everything’ ‘ contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ nor any declaration that the Prayer Book in all its 
multiplied usages and statements contained ‘ nothing contrary to the 
Word of God.’ And in the place of these stringent and well-defined 
expressions is required an ‘ assent,’ a bare ‘ assent ’—to—what ? Not, 
as before, to every or to any particular statement in the Articles or the 
Prayer Book,: but to the Articles generally and the Prayer Book 
generally” . . . (p. 158). 


By this Act the English clergy are permitted the freest symbolical inter- 
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pretation of the Creeds short of positive negation. This was indeed, as Dean 
Stanley emphasises, 


‘* an advance in the direction of freedom, of enlargement, and of compre- 
hension.”’ 


This measure, we ought to add, was not only passed by Parliament, but 
was welcomed and passed by Convocation. The nature of this welcome by 
Convocation is again best described in the words of Dean Stanley :— 


‘“* The Prolocutor announced the acceptance of the measure as a direct 
answer to the prayers of Convocation for the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Another member of Convocation, certainly not given to change, 
did not hesitate to designate the act as the most blessed event that had 
occurred in the Church since the Reformation; and a third, one of the 
most venerable in years and station, rehearsed on this auspicious occasion 
the prayer of the aged Simeon—* Nunc Dimittis’”’ (p. 160). 


It will be clear, therefore, that there is nothing in this form of declaration 
prescribed by the Amended Subscription Act of 1865 and signed by the Bishop 
of Birmingham which prohibits him morally as Diocesan Bishop from making 
the doctrinal statements for which he is responsible in the Rise of Christianity. 


FurTHER DoctTRINAL LIBERATION. 


We may not linger over the Colenso case and the legal decision which 
permitted Dr Colenso to retain the Bishopric of Natal. 


One of the most liberating of later events, but which did not involve a 
legal decision was the publication of Luz Mundi in 1890 by Charles Gore and 
his fellow-essayists by which the younger leaders of the Oxford Movement 
which had so fiercely opposed Essays and Reviews now claim for themselves 
that doctrinal freedom which had been won for them by Broad Churchmen 
and Liberals under the leadership of F. D. Maurice, Benjamin Jowett and 
A. P. Stanley. 

Although Lua Mundi came “as a thunderbolt out of a clear sky ” and 
caused Canon Liddon, the leader of the older Tractarians to ‘‘ sink wounded 
in the house of his friends ” (Pusey House, of which Gore was then the Head) 
it contributed not a little to the prestige and popularity of the Anglo-Catholic 
party, and rendered it increasingly sympathetic to the aims and methods of 
Biblical criticism. 

It ought to be noted, however, that Lua Mundi was one of the causes of 
the legal opposition to Gore’s appointment to the Bishopric of Worcester in 
1901 which opposition was successfully defeated by the judgement of the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

We turn now to yet another liberating doctrinal event in what Augustine 
Birrell has called ‘‘ the troublesome history of the Church of England.” 


? 


MoDERN CHURCHMEN’S CONFERENCE (1921). 


In 1921 Modern Churchmen held a Conference at Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, at which a number of papers were read on the theme of ‘‘ Christ and 
the Creeds” by a body of eminent churchmen including Dean Hastings 
Rashdall, R. H. Lightfoot, Cyril Emmet, R. B. Tollinton, J. W. Hunkin, 
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E. W. Barnes, J. F. Bethune-Baker, M. G. Glazebrook, R. G. Parsons, T. H. 
Bindley, W. R. Sorely, Cyril Norwood, Percy Gardner, Nowell Smith and 
Harold Anson. As a result of the publication of these papers! a storm of 
criticism and controversy arose in Church circles and beyond them. In order 
to calm the storm and promote church unity Archbishop Davidson appointed 
a Doctrinal Commission to study and report on differences of doctrine within 
the Church of England. This Doctrinal Commission sat for sixteen years 
and published its report, Doctrine in the Church of England, in 1938, with a 
Preface by the Chairman, Archbishop William Temple. The liberating 
influence of this document has been widespread. We can only refer here to 
one instance of its liberating influence. This instance concerns the Virgin 
Birth which Dr Birch asserts must be affirmed by all orthodox believers in 
the Incarnation. 

At the Modern Churchmen’s Conference of 1946, the Rev. F. Moyle, 
Vicar of Allesley, Coventry, was reported in the Press as declaring that the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ is a myth. As a consequence seventeen clerics 
of the City of Coventry publicly charged him with making a statement which 
was not compatible with his clerical faith and honour. 

The Bishop of Coventry (Dr Gorton) intervened, and while dissenting 
from Mr Moyle’s statement, defended his right to make it. This the Bishop 
did by reference to the Doctrinal Report as “‘ the authoritative modern state- 
ment of Anglican doctrine.” After citing the reasons given in the Report for 
valuing and maintaining the traditional Faith in the Virgin Birth, the Bishop 
proceeded to cite further, as follows :— 


“There are, however, some among us who hold that a full belief in 
the historical Incarnation is more consistent with the supposition that 
our Lord’s birth took place under the normal conditions of human 
generation. In their minds the notion of a Virgin Birth tends to mar the 
completeness of the belief that in the Incarnation God revealed Himself 
at every point in and through human nature. 

** We are agreed in recognising that belief in our Lord’s birth from a 
Virgin has been in the history of the Church intimately associated with 
its faith in the Incarnation of the Son of God. Further, we recognise 
that the work of scholars upon the New Testament has created a new 
setting of which theologians in their treatment of this article are obliged 
to take account. We also recognise that both the views outlined above 
are held by members of the Church, as of the Commission, who fully 
accept the reality of our Lord’s Incarnation, which is the central truth 
of the Christian faith ” (p. 82). 


This episcopal declaration conflicts sharply with that maintained by Dr 
Birch that Dr Barnes must, as a bishop, believe in the Virgin Birth as historical 
and miraculous. 

When Dr Birch states that by denying the literal truth of the Virgin Birth 
the Bishop of Birmingham denies what the Church teaches as de fide he is 
making an assertion which was definitely confuted by that great scholar Dean 


All these papers are published in the Modern Churchman, vol. xi, September, 1921. 
(Blackwells, Oxford). 
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Armitage Robinson in an Open Letter addressed to Archbishop Davidson in 
1903.1 In that letter the Dean wrote :— 


‘“‘If the Bishops were asked to declare that the Incarnation is a 
cardinal doctrine of the faith, such a statement would be superfluous 
indeed, but it would be true. But to say that the historical fact of the 
Virgin Birth is a cardinal doctrine of the faith is to use language which 
no Synod of Bishops, so far as I am aware, has ever ventured to use.” 


This statement was accepted by the Primate without contradiction and 
without demur. 

In this connection it is worth recalling that the original Nicene Creed of 
A.D. 825 does not contain the Virgin Birth clause. 

Both the Virgin Birth mode of the Incarnation and the non-Virgin Birth 
mode of the Incarnation go back to the New Testament. This was brought 
out clearly by Canon Peter Green, an orthodox stalwart, in a contribution to 
the Manchester Guardian in 1946. 


** Alongside the main stream of Catholic belief, which we may call 
the incarnational doctrine, there had been from the first and all down 
the ages another stream, the emanational doctrine. To put the matter 
crudely we may say that the incarnationalist allows a likeness between 
God and man, but no community of nature, so that to him Christ is the 
lowest that God ever came in His search for fallen man. The emana- 
tionist holds that there is in every man a ‘ spark’ or ‘ seed ’ (both words 
are technical terms) of the divine which smoulders in ordinary men, 
glows in the saints, and flamed in fullest splendour in Christ, so that He 
was the Light that lighteneth every man coming into the world.” 


This statement we regard as thoroughly sound theologically, but we 
should term both modes incarnational—describing the first as the Virgin 
Birth Christology and the second as the Logos Christology. It is the second 
mode of the Incarnation, the Logos Christology, which is held and main- 
tained by the Bishop of Birmingham and there is strong reason to believe 
that as modern science influences Christian thought it is this doctrine of the 
Incarnation which will become increasingly widely held in the Church of the 
future. 

Dr Birch’s charges against the Bishop of Birmingham’s moral right to 
retain his diocesan bishopric are based upon a too restricted knowledge of the 
history of doctrinal development in the Church of England during the last 
hundred years and a too rigid interpretation of the issues involved in the 
tension between traditionalists and modernists in the Church during that 
period. 

The problem of Creed and Conscience was debated by those moral giants 
Dr Hastings Rashdall and Professor Henry Sidgwick, in the International 
Journal of Ethics (1896, 1897). Dr Bernard Bosanquet, as editor, summed up 
and reviewed their arguments in the International Journal of Ethics (1898). 
It runs as follows :— 


1 The letter is published in the Dean’s book, Some Thoughis on the Incarnation, p. xiii. 
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‘I do not believe that the problem of remaining or not remaining a 
minister of a certain church ought to be represented primarily by the 
question of believing or not believing in some of the documents in which 
it (the Church) requires belief to be professed. I do not think that this 
is the primary question even for the most critically minded. 

‘* (That question is) whether reading together the various formularies 
and accepted expressions of the Church’s doctrine, and considering its 
history and present work and aims, its cause seems one desirable to 
promote, and one in promoting which the individual could find his best 
life work. In reviewing this question, anyone would give weight to such 
a fact as that formularies, to him obsolete, have to be recited by him in 
the ritual with an expression of belief. But to anyone who has been able 
to decide the main question in the affirmative, the question of veracity 
would be so greatly modified as to present little difficulty.” 


That verdict morally supports the decision of the Bishop of Birmingham to 
retain his office in the Church. 

There is, however, an aspect of the case against the Bishop as presented 
by Dr Birch which, if viewed in isolation as it ought not to be, supports Dr 
Birch’s charge against the Bishop. That aspect is the liturgical aspect. A 
morally disconcerting impression is created by the Bishop being compelled 
in public worship to make use of liturgical forms which give an impression, 
at least to some in the congregation, that he holds and maintains traditional 
doctrines which he does not hold and has no desire whatsoever to maintain. 

This moral jar is due to liturgical freedom in the Church of England not 
having advanced at an equal pace with the Church’s doctrinal freedom. By 
liturgical freedom we mean legal liturgical freedom, not the liturgical lawless- 
ness of the present situation. If, during the last hundred years, this parallel 
advance of legal liturgical freedom had taken place, Dr Birch’s moral repug- 
nance would have no cause for expression. 

To-day, nothing further in the way of doctrinal freedom is desired or 
demanded by Liberal or Modernist Churchmen, but in the sphere of liturgical 
freedom it is otherwise. 

In the interest of liturgical freedom Modernist Churchmes desire that the 
Church of England authorities should authorise a number of modern, inspiring, 
practical Confessions of Christian Faith which, subject to the consent of 
the parochial laity, could be used in our churches as alternatives to our 
traditional creeds. In the cause of Christian veracity, Christian freedom, 
Christian love and church comprehensiveness, we plead for this. 

Modernists do not desire to have the ancient traditional creeds removed 
from the Prayer Book, nor do they desire to deprive church congregations 
from reciting them where they wish to continue to do so. All that Modernists 
plead for is the insertion of alternative Confessions of Faith into the Prayer 
Book and their use in public worship where congregations desire it. There 
are a number of such Confessions of Faith already in existence. 

If this liturgical freedom were conceded by the Church authorities the 
moral and intellectual tension between conscience, criticism and the creeds 
would be greatly reduced in the Church of England. 


H. D. A. MAJOR. 


Rrpon HA, OxForp. 





AN ECOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGION 
IN CERTAIN ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS. 


JOHN MURPHY, D.Litt., D.D. 


Emeritus Professor of Comparative Religion in Manchester University. 


Eco.ocy 1 has recently been put forth as offering a fresh standpoint from 
which to view the life of man, and to consider his fundamental interest of 
religion. Professor Bews of Natal University College is a distinguished 
authority on Botany who has moved on in a remarkable way from an account 
of the flora and vegetation of Central and South Africa in their organic and 
economic relations to their environment, to the study on the same principles 
of the sociology of man, including his moral and religious life. In doing this 
he has worked under the inspiration and applied the principles of the famous 
statesman and thinker, Field-Marshal J. C. Smuts, in his Philosophy of 
Holism ; and we could not find a better road into the heart of our subject 
than to quote the following words from Smuts’s introduction to the book, 
Human Ecology, by Dr J. W. Bews: ‘ This is the holistic doctrine which 
underlies ecology. The organism is not itself alone and in isolation. As a 
unit it is a mere static abstraction. The real dynamic unit is the organism 
functioning in its environment. This complex concept is the real biological 
unit and starting point. Life is living, and living is an active reciprocal 
relation between an organism and environment. This is the central concept 
in Ecology, and it has already led to a revolution in our biological sciences. 
It enables us not only to account for individual development, but also for 
the existence and development of communities, societies, their histories, 
phases and climaxes which we find in the living nature. In the end they all 
follow certain large rhythms which prevail in nature.” 2 We may add two 
sentences of definition from Professor Bews himself: ‘It deals” (that is, 
Ecology) ‘‘ with all the inter-relationships of living organisms and _ their 
environment,” ? and, a second, ‘‘ Environment, function, and organism 
constitute what has been called the fundamental biological triad.” 4 

Now, in the biological triad of human ecology, the organism is man ; and 
his history—what might be called his function in the triad—is the reciprocal 
interaction between him as an organism and the environment which is at any 
time his home. His ecology is thus the logos, or what can be said about him 
as a living being in his otkos, his habitat, as the botanists or the zoologists 
might say, at any given period. The portion of history from which we shall 
illustrate the principle will be the period of the rise and flourishing of those 
great communities, which, originating in the agricultural revolution presently 
to be described, created out of it the mighty states or empires in what is known 
as the Fertile Crescent, and in the basins of the great rivers, the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the Nile, and—more anciently and obscurely—the recently investigated 


1 Ecology as a term of recent introduction in science and philosophy calls for a note of 
explanation which may be found in the derivation of the word. It seeks to describe the 
reciprocal interaction between living organisms and their environment, as, for example, the 
plant organism adapts itself to changes in its oikos or habitat and other conditions of its 
life ; and in its present application to anthropology, sociology, and the history of religions, 
the supreme point is its treatment of man as the organism in interaction with his environ- 
ment, producing immense changes in it, and himself profoundly influenced by it. 

2 Human Ecology, J. W. Bews. Oxford University Press, 1935. Introduction, p. x. 

3’ Human Ecology, J. W. Bews. Oxford University Press, 1935, p. 1. 

* Op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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Indus river. In turning to our task we may remind ourselves that there are 
no abrupt changes in the ecological sphere, for the reason that this science 
describes the reciprocal interaction of the living thing and its environment 
with each other. The history of man, including within it the history of his 
religion, is a record of changes in man, in his ways of life and thought, largely 
as a consequence of alterations in his environment produced by man himself, 
which react again upon the human organism both in its outward conduct and 
in its inner mental and emotional life. The changes are gradual, because the 
human subject of them is an organism, a living and growing thing ; and it is 
an important fact which has interesting relationships to religion and ethics 
that, not only is the individual human being thus organic in nature, but 
mankind as a whole, human society, the human race or the human world, 
appears, as these very terms indicate, also to have been acquiring in its 
enormous past but more rapidly in a comparatively brief space of recent time, 
certain forms of organic unity which entitle it to be treated as an organism, a 
living and growing whole in sociological relation to the earth and to the 
universe beyond. Here ecology broadens out into sociology, which concerns 
man’s relation to his fellows from its simplest form in the single family to its 
most complex in the whole family of mankind. 


From TRIBE TO Empire. 


In tracing the history of these famous communities down to the period 
which is most significant for our present purpose we may distinguish three 
stages, the most primitive, the tribal and the early civilised. The most 
primitive condition of man’s belief and practice is inferred from the relics of 
the life of Paleolithic man which have been discovered, and from fragments 
of clans presently existing who live merely by hunting and collecting their 
food, without cultivating the soil. But there was a most striking advance 
in the culture of Early Man which ensued from the discovery of food produc- 
tion by cultivation, and in substantially the same age the achievements of 
the domestication of sheep and cattle, which till then had only been hunted 
and killed for food. If we use the metaphor of horizons to designate the 
successive stages of early man’s history by describing the world upon which 
he looked out in his life and work from age to age, we may find ourselves 
observing man’s remarkable progress both in general culture and religion 
from the most primitive horizon to what becomes clearly defined as the 
Tribal Horizon, with its much more complex sociology embracing beliefs and 
customs analogous to those of the vast number of tribes presently scattered 
over the earth, and familiarly known to Western explorers, travellers and 
traders as “‘ savages.” The chief characteristics of this tribal economy, in 
both its ancient and modern forms, are a religion predominantly Animistic, 
that is, man’s belief in the existence and power over life of ghostlike spirits, 
the substitute for civilised law in the obligations and prohibitions of Taboo, 
and the universal belief in, and employment of Magic. The Tribal system 
was the only form of sotiological organisation in the world, except where 
more primitive peoples and customs prevailed, until a certain period, well- 
defined and familiar.to history, supervened, namely, that of the great ancient 
civilisations, of which the Assyro-Babylonian and the Egyptian are the most 
famous, and in which a new Horizon emerges into view which we name the 
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Civilised Horizon, because it brings with it the social organisation, the art 
and culture, and the ways of thought and religious belief which are charac- 
teristic of man as civilised in contrast with what are known as primitive or 
savage. This change we may now describe in relation to its two phases, first 
the ecological conditions, and second the resultant great developments in 
human culture. 

1. THE EcozocicaL ConpliTIons. 

During the Ice Ages in Europe when Paleolithic Man roamed over the 
tundra in pursuit of the mammoth, the reindeer and the bison, and by his 
discovery or inventions of fire, tools and weapons, and cave-dwelling, adapted 
himself rather wonderfully to his harsh environment, vast regions of the Near 
East and from North to Central Africa enjoyed a temperate, or if tropical, 
a moist climate ; and the dessicated areas of to-day such as the Sahara desert 
were covered with grass and succulent plants, providing food for large herds 
of wild cattle and flocks of sheep and goats, At the same time the wild 
ancestors of our cereals, such as wheat, oats and barley, grew abundantly in 
many parts of these regions. Here, then, it was that man took that immense 
stride in his cultural progress, the domestication of plants and animals. 
Dr V. Gordon Childe summarises admirably the process and the results of 
this revolutionary exploitation by man of his natural environment as follows : 
‘* Stock-breeding and the cultivation of plants were revolutionary steps in 
man’s emancipation from dependence on the external environment. They 
put man in control of his own food supply so far that population could— 
and did—expand beyond the narrow limits imposed by the naturally 
available supply of wild fruits and game. But the expansion of the 
population led by its very conditions to the expansion of the revolutionaries 
themselves—the primitive half-sedentary farmers—or their transmutation 
by a second revolution into a settled peasantry producing surplus foodstuffs 
for its own surplus offspring who had become artisans and traders, priests and 
kings, officials and soldiers in an urban population.” 1 The earlier stages of 
the advance of hunters and food-gatherers from their most primitive way of 
life to a limited cultivation of the soil and production of root-crops such as the 
yam, taro and potato, led to an increase in numbers and a more:settled life. 
Hence small clans became tribes, and with the larger population and the 
greater mental capacity, as well as increased opportunities of reflection and 
discussion, the Tribal Horizon issued into view, bringing with it its more 
complex social organisation, and its more subtle and varied ideas of magic and 
religion as they can be observed in the multitude of natives in Polynesia or 
Africa of the present day. There was doubtless a similar stage to this in the 
prehistory of the peoples who created the ancient empires and thus initiated 
the development of modern civilisation. This is somewhat concealed by the 
comparatively brief period occupied by the rise, flourishing and decline almost 
into oblivion of these mighty urban communities, such as Babylonia and 
Egypt, within 3,000 or 4,000 years in contrast with the vast ages, amounting 
to, perhaps, 50,000 years, during which man as man is known to have existed ; 
but the masses of débris reaching down to as much as 70 feet beneath the build- 
ings of Sumer, Egypt and Troy, reveal a gradual progress through many ages 
of primitive farmers living in villages, extending their cultivation of the land 

1 The Dawn of European Civilization, V. Gordon Childe. Kegan Paul, 1939, p. 14. 
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around, their shepherding of sheep and their herding of cattle, and their 
trading farther and wider, while they step by step created the vast urban 
communities whose mere ruins are so eloquent of wealth and power. 

The ecological factors in this great advance in human culture can be traced 
without difficulty. The grain crops lent themselves naturally to multi- 
plication, to the extension of the fields of cultivation and the pushing out of 
the population to wider areas. The same can be said of sheep and cattle 
rearing. Cultivation and cross-breeding in both these types of farming 
improved alike the cereals and the animals, and by thus raising the quality 
of the food hastened the increase at once of the numbers and of the average 
mental power of the population. The inevitable consequence of the growth 
in numbers was migration. The narrow habitat of the clan or tribe in earlier 
times in spaces in jungle or between forests in the plains, or in glens and 
valleys in the steppes or among hills, became impossible, and the tribesmen 
overflowed at times in slow extensions like a tide, but at other times more 
swiftly in vast migratory. movements, invading the territories occupied by 
weaker peoples, conquering them and taking possession of the land and 
absorbing the population. The most striking examples of this process were 
the entry, usually on the pattern of a series of waves, of tribes from plains in 
Africa and Arabia into Egypt, from the central Asian steppes into Meso- 
potamia, the Indus region and the Indian peninsula, and from the steppes and 
hills further to the east into the valleys of the great rivers of China, the result 
of all which was the creation, especially on the riverine systems, from 4000 to 
8000 B.c. onwards, of the great ancient civilisations. 


2. RisE oF THE URBAN CIVILISATIONS. 


One important stimulus to further development was the utilisation of the 
periodical flooding of the great rivers like the Nile and the Euphrates for the 
conquest of the wilderness and the desert, and the use of artificial irrigation, 
which immensely increased the productions of agriculture and the surplus 
wealth available for commerce between the great communities, and the 
purchase of objects of use, value, art and luxury from each other. It had the 
additional effect of making possible the maintenance of a superior ruling and 
relatively leisured class, itself divided into grades, but more and more sharply, 
and in the end all too literally “ distinguished ” from the wealth-producers 
who were the masses of the people. In the first instance, however, this 
element of leisure and release from the whole-time pursuit of food and other 
necessaries of life was a powerful influence in the intellectual, moral and 
religious advances which took place in the ancient states like Egypt and 
Babylonia. In the earlier stages an important element was provided by the 
substitution of food production (by the domestication of certain food plants 
and animals) for the restless and more anxious life of hunting and food- 
gathering. This was the element of pause in life, waiting upon nature’s 
processes, such as the growth and ripening of grain and the gestation and 
maturing of the domestic animals, thus affording opportunities for reflective 
thought and discussion, and laying down the paths and roads from the 
primitive to the tribal horizon, with the civilised horizon more and more 
coming into view.! These opportunities were greatly increased with the 

1 Cf. my Lamps of Anthropology, p. 108. Manchester University, 1943. 
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development of agriculture, when the crops made no demands upon the 
attention of the farmer, and the shepherd and the herdsman could think long 
thoughts upon the pastures. 

A further powerful influence upon the development of mind in these 
civilisations was the division of the community into two groups, one much 
smaller than the other, corresponding to what is familiarly known as the 
‘* classes ’ on the one hand, and the “‘ masses ” on the other. The division 
was at first a perfectly natural and healthy thing, necessitated by the advance 
from tribalism, utilising the existing sociological relations and improving 
upon them. The exaggeration of the cleavage by the undue self-exaltation 
of the ruling classes in the pursuit of their own power, pride and luxury, and 
the reduction of the masses of the people into the ‘‘ common herd ” like cattle, 
and into mere means for that self-exaltation of the ruling orders, was, in the 
lesson blazoned across all history, the ruin of the ancient civilisations, even 
as the same destruction threatens all modern nations and empires which have 
not learned that lesson, and are refusing to organise their life upon a different 
principle. Such a principle has been found in the recovery of the primitive 
and tribal equality upon the higher plane of the dignity of humanity as such, 
the value of man as man, the absolute worth of every human being, which was 
mainly the joint creation of the Greek and Hebrew mind, exercising that 
reflective thought tinged with humanitarian sympathy, which was the 
supreme, and, one hopes, imperishable contribution of the ancient civilisations 
of the Near East to the future wisdom and wellbeing of mankind. Leaving 
aside, however, the unfortunate results of the aggrandisement of the ruling 
class at the expense of the ruled in later ages, the fact remains that the division 
into leaders and led in migrations and warfare, organisers of great enterprises 
and the organised mass of workers, directors of commerce and the makers or 
producers of articles of exchange was, as it always must be, inevitable, though 
to the wisest philosophy the equality in value of the human personality 
everywhere need not be impaired by it anywhere. Thus, when the tribe 
became a horde, leaving its narrow home for “‘ fresh woods and pastures new,” 
its natural leaders would be the tribal chiefs, but added to these would be 
adventurous spirits who had crossed the ranges and come back and told of 
the wide spaces empty or sparsely populated awaiting cultivation, and their 
direction would be willingly accepted. The probably invariable result of 
such invasions being war, since the occupiers regarded the land as theirs, the 
tribal chiefs became the war-leaders, with subordinate commanders far more 
numerous than in the small raids of tribal warfare ; and the organising of 
these and the various groups under them, the grasp of wide distances and of 
large numbers, called for and produced in the ruling and directing class a 
mentality capable of larger co-ordinations than were demanded of the chiefs 
of savage tribesmen. When the warfare was over, and the migrants made 
their home in the valley of the Nile, as did the ancient Egyptians, or by the 
Mesopotamian rivers or the Indus, the superior leading and governing class 
had increasing opportunities for this co-ordinating quality of mind in bringing 
together the wide spaces and numerous details of an irrigation scheme, in 
planning the layout and building of the cities, as well as directing the opera- 
tions of trade and commerce. A remarkable example of the modernlike type 
of mind is found in the recently excavated cities of the Indus, which were 
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most flourishing between 3000 and 2000 B.c.1_ Experts declare that Mohenjo- 
daro was planned so that its main street lay along the line of the prevailing 
winds so as to have the benefit of their freshness, while it had a very efficient 
drainage system, and “ practically every house had its bathroom which was 
always placed on the street side of the building for the convenient disposal 
of the water.” 2 The organising type of mind, with its power to grasp many 
details and subordinate operations into one great scheme, could not then, 
any more than it is to-day, be confined to the ruling and directing class, with 
only a mass of workers, wholly inferior in mind and kept in the status of 
slaves, to accomplish the work. There must have been large numbers of men in 
subordinate positions who were capable of grasping the whole scheme, or large 
parts of it, and directing the execution of the work by the common labourers, 
and who possessed the same co-ordinating type of mind as their leaders and 
governors. There would be this great class of intelligent men in these urban 
civilisations, therefore, who had at once this generalising quality of mind 
which grasps many particulars under one generality of purpose, enterprise, 
plan, complex relationship, and at the same time were capable of originality 
in putting forth new ideas, suggesting improvements in tools and methods, 
and initiating new departures in the arts or in religion. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE CIVILISED MIND. 


We are thus observing the early stages of the appearance of a new type of 
mind—we might call it the emergence of the Civilised Mind. It is different 
from both of the types which preceded it in man’s history, those of the most 
primitive and of the tribal horizons. MoreoVer, it is in all essentials the mind 
of modern man. In those great urban communities, situated chiefly in the 
river valleys of what has been called the Fertile Crescent, extending from the 
Nile in Egypt across Asia to China, and including the civilisations of the 
Euphrates and the Indus, the highest forms of human thought and conduct 
were born, and had their early childhood, from which they grew into the 
maturity of all that is understood to be best in human culture in the world 
to-day. Thus the reflecting, generalising, co-ordinating mind we have 
described as originating there, became the philosophic mind and its thought 
philosophy once for all when mediated through the Greeks. Ethics or moral 
laws of social and individual conduct can be seen arising typically in Assyro- 
Babylonia through the adjustments rendered necessary by close community 
life. There the need of men to trust each other gives value to truth, and 
through commerce and trade the exchange of goods creates the principle of 
justice, which can be seen in its first crude simplicity as applied to punishment 
in the laws of Khammurabi as the justice of strict equivalents—good for good, 
value for value, but loss for loss and hurt for hurt—and in the Mosaic law of 
retaliation demanding—what it received in the teaching of Jesus—its exalta- 
tion into the justice which has love in its heart. 

Science, also, in these civilisations acquired its modern form, dispelling 
the poor illusions of tribal magic, and substituting for it immensely great 


1 Lamps of Anthropology, pp. 119-120. 
® The Indus Civilization, Ernest Mackay. Lovat Dickson and Thompson, London, 
1935, p. 40. 
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power derived from knowledge which could be measured, directed and 
employed for human ends. There was as well a striking development of 
individuality in the members of these communities. One of the early elements 
in the new self-consciousness and more integrated personality of man came 
through the domestication of animals in the new agricultural age, when man 
the hunter, who depended upon lethal force in weapons and upon mysterious 
power in magic, took over the guidance of the life of flocks and herds, and felt 
his own self-consciousness in exerting over them the power of his own will, 
judgement, and even—as the frequency of the early metaphor of the shepherd 
shows—his consideration and compassion. In the arts and crafts of the 
urban civilisations there was, as we have suggested, great scope for originality, 
so that the superior workman who could say of an improvement in irrigation 
or an invention making building or drainage more efficient, “it is my own 
idea,” was more of an individual to himself. Similarly, the craftsman who 
carved a new design in wood, the potter who shaped a novel type of vase or 
painted a pattern of his own invention upon it, feeling that the creation or the 
beauty was his own, was conscious of the uniqueness of his own personality. 


THE GREATER Gops. 


This advance in the consciousness of individuality had a very important 
influence upon the religion of these agricultural and urban civilisations. With 
his inevitable anthropomorphism in using the categories already in his mind 
to interpret the phenomena of his world, man even at his most primitive had 
ascribed power, life and will on the analogy of his own to the uncomprehended 


and therefore mysterious phenomena in his environment ; and the spirits of 
his more developed Animism were conceived of as, at least, quasi-personal. 
But an immense further advance took place in religion through the interests 
of man’s life being centred in and dependent upon the great powers of Nature. 
In place of the innumerable small agencies and spirits of the religion of the 
Animistic tribe there loomed before the consciousness of the herder and farmer 
the vast reality, for example, of the over-arching sky, which determined the 
seasons, poured down heat, rain, calm and storm upon the fields and flocks and 
fruits, and thus meant so much for the maintenance and enrichment of their 
life. Hence the universality of the worship of a Heaven-deity or a Sky-god 
in all the religions of the agricultural horizon. The productive power of the 
earth, rendered newly impressive by the rich fertility of fields and domestic 
animals, was unified and personalised into the figure of the Earth-Mother. 
The deification of the Sun which plays so great a part in the religion of Egypt, 
as in all the other great agricultural communities, is easily understood as one 
remembers his evident beneficence to these settlers in lands where streams 
were great and water abundant, and the sensitiveness to the beauty he creates 
which is found among the artists and poets of these civilisations. We may 
illustrate this by reference to the most interesting figure in Egypt’s religious 
history, the poet-king Akhen-aten, by quoting, as an example of the exalted 
faith which had then become possible, a few lines from his wonderful hymn to 
his solar god Aten, whose symbol to him was the solar disc: ‘‘ Thou dost 
rise beautifully, living Aten, Lord of Eternity ! Thou art shining, thou art 
beautiful, thou art strong! Great and wide is thy love; thy rays shine for 
the eyes of all thy creatures ; thy countenance is lit up to make hearts to live. 
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‘* Thou hast filled the Two Lands with thy loves, O beautiful Lord, builder 
of thyself, creator of all earth, and begetter of all that is thereon, men and 
beasts and all the trees which grow on the ground. 

“* They live when thou dost rise for them, for thou art a mother and father 
to thy creatures... .” 1 

The nature and history of Egyptian religion are a striking example of the 
interaction between man’s natural environment and his mind or inner life, 
in other words of the ecological process, in which man is the organism, and 
the land of Egypt with its characteristic features has had an unusually 
powerful influence upon his mentality in general and upon the character of 
his religion in particular. We shall pursue this a little further, and begin 
with a more searching glance into the quality of his mind. We may do this 
by suggesting a distinction between the classical Greeks, on the one hand, and 
the ancient Egyptians on the other, with regard to the racial character of 
head-formation and its relation to intellectual quality. The Greeks were 
examples of finely proportioned long-heads, with considerable breadth as 
well; and they had those kindred qualities of grasp, of comprehension, of 
discrimination and balanced judgement, which the late Professor Elliot Smith 
held to be associated with a well-developed prefrontal region of the brain ; 
and to this we should ascribe their capacity for controlled imagination and 
grasp of abstract principles, which are manifest in their literature, art and 
philosophy. 

With this type one may contrast the description of the ancient Egyptian 
stock as given and analysed by Alexandre Moret in the book we have been 
quoting. He says that “ the first inhabitants of Egypt did not all belong to 
one race. The skeletons found up to the present and the types portrayed on 
the monuments permit us to distinguish three ; a race of Semitic type, of 
medium height, with a dolichocephalous skull, one of Semitic-Libyan type, 
brachycephalous and hook-nosed, and one of Mediterranean type brachy- 
cephalous, with a short, straight nose. These elements were fused together 
in the valley of the Nile as in a crucible, to form a people of tillers of the soil. 
Afterwards this people was to absorb the foreign elements which came in at 
intervals, and the dwellers by the Nile would retain a special character. 
Apparent diversity and fundamental unity are as true of the race as of the 
country.” 2 The racial elements so described would seem to indicate a short- 
headed type; and, as contrasted with the Greeks, if one considered this 
factor, one might expect to find these ancient Egyptians less gifted in the 
power of co-ordination, proportionate or balanced thinking, and of abstrac- 
tion, such as are to be found in the literature and the philosophy of the Greeks. 


BonDAGE TO THE CONCRETE. 


This is in fact true. Egypt produced no philosophy even when it had a 
comparatively high material civilisation ; and its religion is crowded with 
concrete details of rites, material symbols, varied forms of deities in a confused 
assemblage, which a developed capacity for co-ordinated thought such as that 
of the Greek philosophers and dramatists would have reduced to order under 


1 The Nile and Egyptian Civilisation, Alexandre Moret. London, p. 36. 
2 Op. cit., p. 38. 
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a few abstract principles and within loftier and more comprehensive ideas of 
the Divine. As it is, animal gods, human gods with animal heads, sacred 
crocodiles and cats reverently mummified, persist through the ages alongside 
higher conceptions of the Divine such as appear in the worship of cosmic 
deities ; and the Egyptian theologians seem generally undisturbed by the 
confusion. What we have here is a primitive trait of the mind. It is 
what we call Atomism, in speaking of the more primitive phases of religion, 
that is, the tendency of the savage as primitive to think in details, generally 
concrete, rather than to form general ideas or to formulate principles which 
gather the data of sense experience, or of simple thought and practice, into 
one connected whole. In this respect the ancient Egyptian mind is of the 
primitive type. 

The late Professor Sayce, in remarking on the same characteristic, namely, 
this concrete-mindedness and comparative incapacity for abstract thought, 
makes the brilliant suggestion that the cause may lie, not solely in a peculiar 
or primitive trait in the Egyptian mind, but in its physical environment, in 
the natural or as we might say the ecological conditions of the land in which 
the people lived. There are, indeed, as Sayce points out, two characteristics 
of the climate of the country which foster this tendency. One is the wonderful 
preservative quality of its dry heat and absence of moisture or damp, the 
result of which is that buildings for example that are centuries old, look as 
if they had arisen yesterday, and ancient objects and monuments which in 
northern climates would moulder and decay and crumble into dust, are 
hardly distinguishable from new things. Here is a powerful impulse to 
conservatism to keep the ancient and primitive side by side with the symbols 
and embodiments of newer and more civilised religious conceptions and to 
discover reasons for doing so. The other point is the extremely clear atmo- 
sphere, the constant sunshine and the vivid light, the effect of which is that 
the ancient Egyptian thinks above all in terms of sight. ‘‘ Everything is 
clear ; nothing is left to the imagination and the sense of sight is that which 
is most frequently brought into play. It is what the Egyptian sees rather 
than what he hears or handles that impresses itself upon his memory, and it is 
through his eyes that he recognises and remembers.” 1 

It is evident how this tendency to think in terms of sight would foster the 
dependence upon the concrete and visible in the objects and symbols of 
religion which is so manifest in ancient Egypt ; and St Paul says truly that 
“ the things that are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” Nevertheless, one may note here the triumph of the central factor 
in the ecological triad, in that man the organism, through the genius of 
Akhen-aten, triumphs over the environment, and breaks through the limita- 
tions of the mind of his people into the two realms of truth and beauty, in the 
former of which he can be seen to be at home with abstraction and philosophy 
by the inscription on his seal: “ Living in the Truth,” while he moves easily 
in the kingdom of beauty and art through the delightful truth to Nature of 
the images employed in his great hymn to Aten, and also in the exquisite 
frescoes discovered at Tel-el-Amarna, where the wild life of the lakes and the 
Nile is portrayed with the most vivid reality. 

JOHN MURPHY. 
1 The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. A. H. Sayce, p. 30. 
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THE CRISIS OF A.D. 70.1 
THE REV. S. G. F. BRANDON, M.A., D.D. 


On August 9, A.D. 70, the Roman legionaries under Titus stormed the last 
defences of the Temple, and Jerusalem, for four years the centre of Jewish 
national resistance, fell amid destruction which was absolute and final. The 
catastrophe marked the end of Israel’s life as a nation in the land of Yahweh’s 
promise. But profound as were the consequences of the event for the Jewish 
people, they were scarcely less so for that new child of Israel’s faith, namely, 
the Christian Church. 

Ample attention has been given by generations of scholars to the effects 
of the destruction of Jerusalem on Jewish life and thought. Of its effect on 
nascent Christianity there has been a strange neglect in our own country, 
which has meant that what was probably the greatest crisis for primitive 
Christianity has been suffered to pass unstudied and its significance accord- 
ingly left unappreciated. The loss has been very great, for, as the attempt 
will be made to show in the following pages, the reconstitution of the Christian 
Weltanschauung consequent on the Jewish overthrow of A.D. 70 has a 
message of especial significance to Christian thinkers, faced as they are with 
the problem of interpreting their traditional faith to an age which has wit- 
nessed the catastrophic overthrow of so much traditional thought and 
practice. 

To appreciate the full import of the crisis of A.p. 70 for the infant Christian 
Church it is necessary to understand the situation just prior to the year 66, 
when the standard of revolt was first raised by the Jewish patriotic party. 

At that time the Christian Church comprised a number of tiny com- 
munities scattered about the Levant and the shores of Italy, and controlled 
by the original community of believers at Jerusalem. The power and prestige 
of this Jerusalem Church was well nigh absolute, and it had recently been 
successfully vindicated against the upstart pretensions of Paul. The basic 
factors of this pre-eminence were various but convergent in their force. 
Jerusalem was the original source of the Christian movement, and there the 
great heroes and authorities of the faith resided. No evidence of this is more 
eloquent than the first two chapters of Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians. Paul’s 
whole purpose therein is to try to convince his Galatian converts that his 
apostolic authority was derived directly from God and not, as would have 
been normal, from the leaders of the Church of Jerusalem. But Paul’s very 
intentness to prove his independence of Jerusalem effectively attests its 
unchallenged authority in all matters of faith and discipline, and finally he 
has himself to admit that on a crucial occasion he went to Jerusalem to 


submit an account of his work “‘ lest by any means I should be running, or 
had run, in vain.” 2 


os The thesis which is set forth in this article has been elaborated, with a detailed 
discussion of the relevant material, by the author in a forthcoming book under the title of 
The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. 
2 Gal. ii. 2. 
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Among the Jerusalem leaders were men, such as Peter and John, who 
were pre-eminent in subsequent Christian tradition for their close personal 
attachment to the Master from the very beginning of His public career ; 
but even these men were overshadowed by James, “ the brother of the Lord.” 
The fact is of the utmost significance, for it surely indicated both the super- 
lative importance which blood-relationship to Jesus so soon came to have. 
and the powerful personality of James himself. James met a martyr’s death 
in 62 and, according to early tradition,1 he was succeeded, without dispute. 
by another blood-relation, Symeon; it would indeed seem that already 
something like a Christian caliphate was beginning to develop whereby 
leadership of the movement lay in the family of the Prophet of Nazareth, 
resident in Jerusalem. 

The disproportionate place given to the writings of Paul in the New 
Testament corpus truly witnesses to the essential importance of Paul, but it 
tends to mislead in the impression which it tacitly conveys that the reputation 
of the great apostle was never impaired. However, when the extant Pauline 
documents are examined more closely, evidence is at once forthcoming that 
the original writings have suffered very considerable damage and loss. As 
any good commentary will show, II Corinthians is a mosaic of fragments of 
perhaps three letters, the sixteenth chapter of Romans seems originally to 
have been an independent writing, the Epistle to the Laodiceans has been 
completely lost, while the Pastoral Epistles reveal that isolated fragments of 
other letters once existed. All this evidence of damage and loss points 
irresistibly to the conclusion that there was a period when Paul’s letters were 
not treasured by the whole Church and that this period was terminated by 
an active search for them, a search which in some cases was made too late, 
for in the years of neglect several letters were irretrievably lost, while others 
only survived by chance in tattered fragments. The witness of this period 
of neglect must be faced. It means that for some years, possibly until the 
beginning of the second century, the writings of Paul were not treasured as 
the records of a supreme champion of the faith, but their preservation was 
left to the mere chance of circumstance. And the logic of the fact is obvious. 
namely, that for that period Paul’s reputation suffered an eclipse, which was 
ended by a definitive effort of rehabilitation. 

This evidence of the Corpus Paulinum, that there was a time when Paul’s 
example and teaching was not valued generally in the Church, receives 
remarkably apt confirmation when his controversies with the so-called 
Judaisers are fairly considered. Although many scholars have been at pains 
to lessen the seriousness of these disputes by representing Paul’s opponents 
as a small group of irresponsible adherents to Judaism, there can be no rea! 
doubt, when Paul’s own references to them and his exceeding perturbation 
of mind about them are considered, that they were men backed with the 
highest authority in the Church. In Galatians they are described as emis- 
saries Of James, to whose reproof even Peter bows ?; in II Corinthians they 
enter Paul’s especial field, armed with letters of high commendation, they are 
‘* apostles of Christ,” howbeit false, and also ‘‘ ministers of Christ’; they are 
Hebrews, and either are, or are the representatives of, ‘‘ the very chiefest 


1 Hegesippus apud Euseb. Eccl. hist. 
2 Gal. ii. 11-12. 
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eQOott 

apostles.” 1 The evidence is thus irresistible and-thé conclusion must accord- 

ingly be accepted that Paul’s real opponents were the leaders of the Jerusalem 
Church. 

The subject of this controversy was equally serious. It was not merely 
a matter of whether Gentile converts were to observe specifically Jewish 
ritual customs, such as circumcision, but it was a question of the very funda- 
mentals of the faith itself. Two passages from different writings, i.e. Gal. i. 
6-9; II Cor. xi. 4, make this clear. In them Paul refers to his opponents 
as those who teach a different Gospel and preach another Jesus. The charge 
is amazing, but its implications must be faced. It means in effect that, on 
Paul’s recognition, within some twenty years of the Crucifixion there were 
being propagated in the Church two rival interpretations of the faith and 
they were identified respectively with the Jerusalem Church and with Paul. 

What were the contents of these rival gospels is unfortunately nowhere 
explicitly described, and some idea of them can only be recovered from the 
obiter dicta of Paul. A most valuable clue is surely given in Paul’s charge 
that his opponents preach “ another Jesus.” Since this obviously cannot 
mean that another man, with the name of Jesus, was being put forward as a 
rival to the Jesus proclaimed by Paul, it must necessarily follow that what is 
involved in this curious charge is a conflict of interpretation of the original 
Jesus, i.e. of Christology. If then we are led to conclude that the real issue 
between Paul and the Jerusalem leaders was that of Christology, we are in a 
position to draw some reasonable inferences as to the nature of the rival 
teachings. 

In a much discussed passage in II Corinthians (V. 12-17) 2 Paul is con- 
cerned to justify himself against opponents whom he describes as those who 
“glory in appearance and not in heart.” The description is obscure as it 
stands, but it is illuminated by what follows. Paul suddenly slips, without 
any apparent logical connection, into an expression of his own soteriological 
belief, from which he significantly passes to the statement: ‘‘ Wherefore we 
henceforth know no man after the flesh : even though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now we know him so no more.” Taken in its context this 
statement can surely have only one meaning, namely, that Paul, appre- 
hending the universal scope of Christ’s act of salvation, had found it necessary 
to pass beyond knowledge of what would to-day be termed “‘ the Jesus of 
history.” Now that this transition of Christological concept was not without 
its repercussions for Paul in his relations with other Christians is certain from 
this very passage. His opponents here are those whom he describes, with a 
curious circumlocution, as men who “ glory in appearance and not in heart.” 
In other words they exalt themselves in their authority by virtue of their 
knowledge of the historical Jesus. That such an inference is not fanciful can 
at once be seen, if the intellectual and spiritual milieu of the Jerusalem Church 
is considered, for without doubt, as we have just seen, these Corinthian 
opponents were representatives of the Mother Community. 

The traditions of the Jerusalem Church preserved in the Acts of the 

1 II Cor. iii. 1; xi. 18, 22,23; xii. 11. 

* H. Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief, pp. 186-8, notes six different interpretations 
of this passage. This divergence of interpretation is indeed partly due to the obscurity of 


Paul’s language here, but it would seem that the apologetic factor has also operated power- 
fully with some commentators. 
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Apostles clearly represent the Jewish Christians of the capital as continuing 
firm in their allegiance to the faith and practice of Judaism : the Temple was 
their customary place of worship, their number is reported to have included 
many priests and Pharisees, they can be described as-“‘ all zealous for the 
law,” and among them such an essentially Jewish rite as the Nazirite vow 
is practised.!_ Confirmation of this picture can by inference be obtained also 
from the writings of Paul and the Gospels, while the second century Hege- 
sippus witnesses to a tradition, current in later Christian circles in Palestine, 
of the high reputation enjoyed by James, the brother of the Lord, among the 
Jews for his orthodox piety. 

The Christology of the Jerusalem Christians has survived in no specific 
exposition, but its main lines may be fairly deduced from what we know of 
their continuing loyalty to Judaism and from Paul’s apologia for his own 
position vis-d-vis theirs. The obvious category of interpretation for them, 
when their faith in Jesus revived after the Resurrection experiences, was that 
of the Messiah. How complete was their use of this concept is eloquently 
attested by Paul’s unexplained linking of the title Christos with that of the 
personal name of Jesus in his letters to Gentile believers ; quite clearly by 
about A.D. 50 the words Jesus Christ had such a settled currency that they 
had become tantamount to a personal name. Now to establish or defend 
their claim that Jesus was the Messiah inevitably meant that a constant 
appeal had to be made to the facts of the earthly career of Jesus to provide 
proofs of his Messianic character. Many relics of this primitive apologia are 
to be found in the Synoptic documents. But what undoubtedly was the 
greatest obstacle to their presentation to their fellow-countrymen of Jesus as 
the Messiah was the fact of His execution by crucifixion. As is now well 
known, the most diligent research into apocryphal and rabbinical literature 
has failed to show that contemporary Judaism held any idea of a Suffering 
Messiah. Moreover, there was the stubborn fact that Jesus had been con- 
demned to death by the highest spiritual and legal authorities of the nation. 
Faced with this problem, the Jerusalem Christians had apparently only one 
line of apologetic open to them, namely, to minimise the significancé of the 
death of Jesus. Hence an explanation was advanced which tended to 
represent the Crucifixion as a tragic accident, with emphasis perhaps on the 
part played therein by the hated Romans; possibly some memory of this 
original apologetic is to be found in the words placed in Peter’s mouth in 
Acts iii. 17: ‘*‘ And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it. 
as did also your rulers.” That such an accident could befall the Messiah 
required also an explanation, and this was forthcoming in a particularly 
convenient form in the figure of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah—possibly 
Acts also preserves a memory of this in the dialogue between Philip and the 
Ethiopian eunuch. 

Thus we find the Jerusalem Christian developing a Christology which was 
strictly conditioned by their circumstances as devout Jews in Palestine who 
were trying to win their compatriots to their own faith. To them their 
Master was the Messiah of prophetic promise and His life in Palestine was the 
testimony to this truth. The paradox of His death had to be faced. This 
was done in proper consistency with their Jewish faith and outlook. The 
! Acts ii. 46; iii. Isq.; v.12; vi. 7; xv. 5; xxi. 20; xxi. 23sq. 
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tragedy was an unfortunate accident, but it had a prophetic warranty, which 
was very striking, although until then it had curiously attracted little atten- 
tion. But the figure of the Suffering Servant was invoked only for its apolo- 
getic value, its soteriological possibilities remained unexplored. This situation 
was not so strange as it may at first appear. In contemporary Jewish thought 
there was no expectation or longing for a Messiah who would redeem by 
virtue of his own sacrificial death. Moreover, the desire of the Jewish 
Christians to win their countrymen to an acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah 
would patently not be served by drawing especial attention to His shocking 
death. 

The issue between Paul and the Jerusalem leaders accordingly becomes 
clear. Paul, drawing his inspiration from various sources, saw in Jesus the 
universal saviour, whose death had been foreordained before the zons. Not 
of the original band of disciples, he became instinctively restive of their 
tradition of the historical Jesus and in its place exalted the pre-existent Son 
of God, whose saving power was spiritually apprehended and free to all who 
had faith in Him. And His death accordingly was not some unfortunate 
tragedy, enacted through human agency some few years before in Palestine, 
but it was a deed, foreknown by God and done in ignorance by the demoniac 
powers to their own undoing. 

Thus two different gospels were taught, two different interpretations of 
Jesus preached. Their mutual antagonism was inevitable. The doctrine of 
the Church of Jerusalem had all the prestige of the tradition of the original 
“eye-witnesses ’’; it was the proclamation of the historical Jesus as the 
Jewish Messiah, whose réle must ever function within the confines of Judaism. 
Paul in effect taught a doctrine of a universal Saviour-god, the significance of 
whose saving work so transcended the historical circumstances of Jesus, as 
to empty the original Jewish ethos of any especial value or meaning. 

The struggle between these rival doctrines was severe, but Paul’s position 
was inherently weak and defeat for him appeared inevitable.? The issue 
naturally turned upon authority, and herein the position of the Jerusalem 
leaders was really unassailable. They were the representatives of the original 
community of believers, some of them indeed having actually been personal 
disciples of the Master ; thus they were the unchallenged depositories of the 
tradition of Jesus and His teaching. Paul had to admit this fact, as we find 
him doing in Galatians, and all the authority which he can claim on his own 
behalf was his own mystical experience of being directly commissioned by 
God Himself (Gal. i. 12-16). Moreover, although he professed to be wholly 
concerned with the transcendent Christ, spiritually apprehended, Paul could 
not escape an essential reference to certain facts of the life of the historical 
Jesus, thus tacitly acknowledging the authority of the Jerusalem tradition.® 

The writings of Paul reveal how serious the situation became for their 
author. The Jerusalem emissaries, including apparently Peter himself, 


' I Cor. ii. 7-8. 

* It is true that no less an authority than Ed. Meyer (Ursprung und Anfdnge des 
Christentums, Bd. III, pp. 588, 584) has thought that Paul’s position was completely won 
before his death. However, Meyer clearly did not consider such a factor as that con- 
stituted by the fragmentary state in which Paul’s writings have survived. A full dis- 
cussion of this issue will be found in the author’s book referred to in note 1, p. 221. 

3 Cf. Ch. Guignebert, Le Christ (Paris, 1948), pp. 849-351. 
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invaded his own special ground at Corinth and sowed there seeds of vigorous 
dissension. Paul’s own evidence and that of the Acts show that finally the 
position grew so desperate that the Apostle determined to stake all on a visit 
to Jerusalem to secure some sort of modus vivendi from the authorities there. 
He went fortified with the alms and a delegation from his Gentile churches, 
and, most significantly, against the warnings of the Holy Spirit. The nature 
of the transactions at Jerusalem even the Lukan apologetic cannot disguise.’ 
James aimed for no modus vivendi with Paul but for his complete overthrow. 
The test of the Nazirite vow, which he proposed, was a masterpiece of astute, 
ecclesiastical diplomacy. He faced Paul with the dilemma of compromising 
himself either in the eyes of the Jews or in those of his Gentile supporters, 
Paul had no escape, since there was a fatal illogicality in his exaltation of the 
superlative value of faith in Christ while retaining his allegiance to Judaism. 
But the sequel was even more disastrous. For having compromised himself 
with his Gentile converts by submitting to the demands of James, he was 
arrested while performing the curious Jewish rite in the Temple, and from 
that time until his death he was removed from any further effective contact 
with his churches. 

Paul’s removal in such circumstances must have signified the virtual 
victory of the Jerusalem Church. Even while he could move among them, 
it is evident that many of his converts were feeling the attraction of the 
prestige and teaching of the Mother Church of Jerusalem. Now that their 
founder, compromised by his conduct at Jerusalem could no longer directly 
influence them, they lay open completely to the propaganda of the emissarics 
of James, who now without doubt set themselves to exploit their advantage 
to the fullest. 

Thus from about the year 58 the future of the Pauline achievement in 
Christological interpretation seemed irrevocably doomed to extinction. The 
bid which Paul had made to raise Christianity from being a mere sect of 
Judaism to the réle of a universal salvation-religion to all appearances had 
failed, and in consequence thereof the fate of the infant Church must have 
been sealed. 

For some seven years the Gentile churches lay thus in complete subjection 
to the Jewish Christians of Palestine ; then their redemption came suddenly 
and catastrophically. In the year 66 the standard of revolt against Rome 
was raised by the Jewish nationalists. The four years of disastrous war which 
followed, culminating in the almost complete annihilation of their holy city, 
brought the utmost ruin upon the Jewish people of Palestine, and in it the 
Jewish Christians were involved. From 4.D, 70 the Mother Church of 
Jerusalem disappears utterly, and only a few miserable communities of native 
believers in the Holy Land remained, later to become objects of the scorn of the 
orthodox leaders of the Catholic Church. 

The repercussions of this signal Jewish overthrow for nascent Christianity, 
still so closely dependent upon its Jewish progenitors, must clearly have 
been immense and they accordingly merit detailed study. Here we can only 
briefly indicate one aspect of the reaction, howbeit one of fundamental import 
for our particular subject. 


1 Acts xx. 23; xxi. 10-11. 
2 Acts xxi. 17-26, 
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The obliteration of the Mother Church of Jerusalem left the Gentile 
Churches in a curious intermediate position. The recent eclipse of Paul and 
his teaching had been followed by some seven years of the unopposed dis- 
semination of the Jerusalem interpretation of Jesus and His mission. But 
the period of Jewish domination had not been long enough to cancel out the 
influence of Paul, and, moreover, in the light of the catastrophe which had 
now overthrown the Jewish nation it was likely that Paul’s gospel of emanci- 
pation frgm Judaism was eagerly recalled and meditated upon. However, 
the Jewish Christian presentation of the historical Jesus had its own innate 
power of attraction, and once the vivid tales of the Ministry were heard they 
remained indelibly printed on the mind. Thus in the years immediately 
following A.D. 70 the Gentile Christians were left with their two sets of 
memories, memories of the Pauline Son of God, who had saved by His own 
sacrificial death, and of the historical Jesus, who by His words and deeds in 
Palestine had shown that he was the Messiah. 

Israel’s revolt against Rome and subsequent overthrow gravely jeo- 
pardised the position of Christians in many parts of the Empire. Very soon 
the need was felt for some clear guidance out of the confusion of religious 
doctrine and political loyalties which the events of the last decade had 
occasioned. The situation found its man, and within a few years of A.D. 70, 
probably in Rome, there was produced a writing which both synthesised the 
Christologies of Paul and the Jerusalem Church, and provided an apologia 


for Christianity as a universal religion by showing that in its origins it had 


no essential connection with the Jewish nation or its faith. This writing has 
come to be known as the Gospel according to Mark. 

The Gospel of Mark is thus the product of the complex situation which 
gradually developed in primitive Christianity from the time of the conversion 
of Paul and which culminated in the destruction of Jerusalem. But, if it is 
the product of this situation, it is also truly a powerful factor in its solution. 
Mark has in effect interpreted the original tradition of the historical Jesus in 
terms of Paul’s divine Saviour. In a masterly way he has shown, especially 
in the Cesarea Philippi incident, that the original Jewish disciples did indeed 
reach the point of discerning the Messiahship of Jesus, but beyond that their 
faith could not take them ; they balked at the teaching of the divine necessity 
of His saving death, and it was left to a Gentile, a Roman centurion, to pierce 
the veil of Calvary’s tragedy and see in the dying Jesus a divine being, the 
Son of God. 

Of the formative influence of the Markan synthesis on subsequent 
Christian thought there is no need of illustration. More important to us now 
is the significance of its achievement. 

When we contemplate this crisis of A.D. 70, we see revealed therein the 
operation of two sets of forces. The one we may term the human. Both 
Paul and James, according to their lights, strove to interpret their experience 
of the Risen Lord. Different minds, wedded to different traditions, their 
interpretations inevitably differed ; but they failed when each thought that 

1 Mk. xv. 39. The omission of the article before tos clearly makes no serious 
difference here. Even M, Werner (Der Einfluss paulinischer Theologie im Markusevangelium, 
Giessen, 1923), pp. 179-180, despite his apologetic intention, has to recognise the unfavour- 
able way in which Mark represents the Twelve. Cf. B. W. Baeon, Jesus and Paul (London, 
1921), pp. 149-50. 
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his interpretation had an exclusive validity. Thus they fought and, according 
to the circumstances of their situations, so the advantage went; Paul’s 
position from the outset was inherently the weaker, and so he lost in the 
currency of human success. With his defeat that which was of value in his 
interpretation must surely have passed into oblivion, while the victory of 
James must inevitably have meant the atrophy of the movement which had 
originated in Jesus. It was then that the other, the non-human, force 
operated. In a very true sense the catastrophe of a.p. 70, when viewed in 
the context of Jewish history, was the natural outcome of the clash of Israelite 
nationalism and the imperialism of Rome. But for Christianity it was a 
contingency unexpected and unhoped for, a sudden providential intervention 
of a new situation into the sequence of development which appeared pre- 
destinated for it by antecedent events. It thus can be legitimately regarded 
as much a divine Heilstat in the course of history as the Exodus of Israel from 
Egypt. 

But divine intervention alone did not save Christianity from atrophy and 
redirect into its universal mission. Divine intervention did, as it were, cut 
the Gordian knot which the unchallenged supremacy of the Jerusalem 
Church tied in a stranglehold about the life of the new movement; but 
human co-operation was also needed to effect the Christological synthesis 
which was to provide the rationale of subsequent Christian theology. That 
human co-operation was found in Mark, and it was so surely, because in him 


was a mind great enough to transcend both tradition and the confusion of, 


the moment. Strong must have been the temptation then to retreat into the 
refuge of tradition, or, eschewing that, to cry “ back to Paul!” But whatever 
the temptation, it was resisted and boldly the synthesis was undertaken, 
whereby the essential tradition was preserved, but interpreted in categories, 
rich in meaning for the world of Greco-Roman culture, yet which strict 
adherence to the original Jewish tradition could never have sanctioned. 

And so the message of A.D. 70 was interpreted aright. A new age had 
begun, yet no utter break with the past was made. What experience had 
taught was essential in the tradition was retained, but in no sense of anti- 
quarian reverence ; a new freedom was felt, a freedom in fact which enabled 
the great innovating genius of Paul to impress its inspired universalism on the 
tradition of the historical Jesus of Nazareth. 

The message of the Church’s renewing in the years following A.D. 70 
should be obvious for our own generation. 

The catastrophic events of our times are completing a process of change 
in the traditional Weltanschawung of Western Man which, though it may be 
lamented, must be faced. Clearly the old categories are no longer relevant in 
a world of new experiences, of new and terrible potentialities, and of new 
intellectual horizons. While the past must not, and cannot, be entirely 
abandoned in Christian thought, quite clearly the need of a new synthesis is 
urgent. And, that its undertaking and achievement should not be deemed 
strange, the renaissance of the primitive Church after A.D. 70 speaks its 
inspiring message. 

S. G. F. BRANDON. 


VELDEN-AM-WORTHERSEE, 
AUSTRIA. 
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A VOICE OF JERUSALEM. 
PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH. 


Dr Jupau Maengs, the President of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
has for the last twenty years made the opening of the academic year the 
occasion of an address on the larger issues of the time. This term! he was 
more forthright than ever before in denouncing alike the resort of Jewish 
youth to violence and the failure of the Jewish people of Palestine to fight 
terrorism. His address was the more memorable because, a few months 
earlier, he with Dr Weizmann had been honoured by the conferment of the 
first honorary degrees of the University of Jerusalem. Speaking on the theme 
of Responsibility, he stressed tne rabbinical principle, ‘‘ All Israel are respon- 
sible for one another”’; and he discussed, without flinching, the relationship 
between collective and individual responsibility. In view of the present 
tension in Palestine his address is worthy of consideration by a wider audience 
than that to which it was immediately directed. 

At the outset he declared that the teacher cannot escape his duty to 
raise his voice when he is a witness of actions which endanger the life of an 
individual or the public welfare. 


“* These are fateful days for the world ; and the fate, too, of the House 
of Israel hangs in the balance. Has Judaism still the power to speak in 
these days of mankind’s crisis? Would that it had! The nations, and 
we Jews among them, seem to have learned but little from the suffering, 
poverty, moral degradation, from the myriads of the killed and liquidated 
and maimed of the war, nominally ended. The Christian nations will 
forever bear responsibility for the extermination of six million Jews and 
the murder of more millions of other human beings. Have they not 
enough ? Have we not enough? Shall we not all of us together hearken 
to the Prophet’s words? ‘Give the weary rest,’ this weary Jewish 
people, rest from all these iniquities. All the doctrines of all the religions 
seem not to have the power to stop or even to delay the coming of this 
pestilence ; and for this lack of the requisite spiritual and religious 
power, all of us, especially the teachers, the rabbis, the heads of the 
people, are participants in the approach of this endless wickedness, the 
coming war. 

‘“* According to Christian doctrine, the Christian Saviour came into 
the world to bear mankind’s sins, not alone those already committed, 
but also the sins of the future. Judaism rejected this doctrine, though 
there are indications of its influence in our liturgy. Within Judaism 
reality is less mystical and more bitter. Our Rabbis have said that, if 
one of the members of Israel’s Body is smitten, all the members of 
Israel’s Body feel the blow. Yet the nations and we among them aspire 
to new wars ? ” 

1 October 1947. 
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Dr Magnes went on to point the peril of totalitarianism :— 


‘**Even among the democracies which were once liberal, there are 
those which consciously or unknowingly are becoming totalitarian, 7.e. 
they aim by force and violence to subject the free man to a single idea 
and a sole will, and to make him a silent and paralysed cog in the political 
and spiritual machihery of the state. The dispute is not over the absolute 
need of control in the economic sphere. Poverty, ignorance, degradation, 
the enormous gap between the rich and the poor are too much to bear. 
A strong hand is required to deal with this and to set the crooked 
straight ; but political freedom and spiritual freedom are possessions so 
sacred and so vital to the human soul and society, that they cannot be 
yielded. Yet to our dismay and our hurt these values also are being 
attacked not only in the dictatorships, but in the democracies as well. 
Is it really necessary that for tBis the atomic war break loose in order to 
determine which totalitarianism is the stronger ? ” 


The use of force and violence, which is now prevalent in the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine, is a radical change in the structure of the Jewish society. 
We must go back to the period of the destruction of the Second Temple to 
find a parallel. 


““ Then, the Jewish State was nearing its end, and many justified the 
employment of force and violence as the sole means left to the people 
in its desperate struggle against the Roman tyrant. There are many, 
too, who, under present circumstances, justify the use of force and 


violence as the one possible and effective method of re-establishing the 
Jewish State.” 


What Dr Magnes was concerned particularly to examine was the duty of 
the man, especially the teacher, who believes the method of force and violence 
to be savage and idolatrous. Is he entitled to dissent from the decisions of 


the majority ? Is he not under a duty to warn, to teach, to point the error 
and the iniquity ? 


** Are not all of us responsible when foul deeds are done in an atmo- 
sphere which countenances the terror carried out by half-official ‘ dis- 
sidents,’ who claim to be acting for the good of the people ? ” 


He did not spare his American countrymen :— 


** All the Jews of America share in the guilt, even those not in accord 
with the activities of this new, pagan leadership, but who sit at ease with 
folded hands. Yet we, in this land, are chiefly to blame, especially the 
teachers, rabbis, leaders of the generation, who are silent.” 


It is not possible to declare a moral moratorium. The attempt to freeze 
the moral senses results in their atrophy. 


“Israel is the great dissenter in the history of mankind, and dissent 
is in the very nature of Judaism. The People Israel is selected and 
separated from among the nations, and Judaism has made every effort 
to banish from its life and being all spilling of blood and all idolatry ; and 
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it is because of this kind of dissent that Judaism lives to-day and is made 
also to suffer these superhuman trials throughout the generations. . . . 
And let us never forget that we are the descendants of those Pharisees, 
whose very appellation means Dissenter, those greatest of the Dissenters 
of the past two thousand years and more.” 


In his conclusion Dr Magnes asserted the intellectual freedom which should 
be preserved at the University :— 


** For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, 
And for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest.’’ 


“Thank God, there is a Hebrew University in the land, a city of 
refuge, a temple, a precious sanctuary, one place at least where, in the 
course of the years and after contention and discussion, we have, I think, 
reached agreement ; the agreement that the University is a res publica, 
an autonomous body, independent of both the State and the Ecclesia, a 
University which, on the one hand, is part and parcel of the community’s 
life, and on the other a dissident, separate from the community, in that 
the University cannot yield, whatever be the majority vote, its freedom 
of science, of thought, and of speech.” 

‘* All Israel are accountable for one another, particularly in great 
periods of history. ‘ In every generation every man is required to look 
upon himself as though he had come out of Egypt. It was this that the 
Lord did to me when I went out of Egypt. It is not our fathers alone 
whom the Lord redeemed, but together with them He redeemed even us.’ 
This is the theological-political approach, this the living historical 


approach, history which lives in the soul of every man in Israel from 
generation to generation. It is upon this foundation we should build 
our life.” 


NORMAN BENTWICH. 
HesrRew UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM, 
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THE EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
F. McEACHRAN. 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD, the first of a long line of “‘ existential” thinkers, of 
whom the most famous are Heidegger, Jaspers, Chestov, Unamuno and J. P. 
Sartre, lived and flourished in Copenhagen in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, ‘‘ the genius in the market town” as he once described himself. 
Strongly influenced by the romantic movement which was then in its heyday 
he set himself up as the philosopher of the individual (interpreted in a peculiar 
way of his own) in reaction to the abstract systematic philosophy of Hegel, 
which “‘ had the ery ” in Kierkegaard’s day and indeed for many years after 
he was dead. 

To understand Kierkegaard’s attitude towards Hegel—which was not 
unlike that of Pascal to Descartes—we may quote a well-known passage from 
one of his works. 


“The case of most systematisers is as when a man builds a huge 
castle and lives himself by the side of it, away in a hut, they do not live 
in that huge systematic building of theirs. But this . . . is a decisive 
objection. Spiritually understood, a man’s thought should be the 


building in which he lives, or all is mad.” 


In other words you may think out exactly what seems to you to be the true 
structure of the universe and yet there will always be the obvious flaw that 
you cannot think yourself into the structure. So it came about that Kierke- 
gaard himself, concentrating on the human self, was the first to realise, 
philosophically speaking, that the world contains contradictions which no 
pure thinking can solve. 

Starting from this point of view Kierkegaard lays stress first of all on the 
contrast between Recollection and Repetition, two terms which play an impor- 
tant réle in his philosophy. Recollection (avdpveovs in Greek) is Kierkegaard’s 
name for the method of approach to truth adopted by the ancient Greeks 
whereby, through a sort of reminiscence, the mind reaches back to the 
eternal. It is on this category of Recollection that all the systematisers, 
including Hegel, ultimately depend, precisely because they deny or rather 
ignore the category of the individual. On the other hand, Repetition, which 
is a term invented by Kierkegaard for his purpose, means the forward move- 
ment of the whole concrete individual, repeated and elaborated until by an 
act of reintegration, z.e. by bracing up the self to a red-hot point of intensity. 
the individual becomes capable of grasping the eternal by an act of faith. 
Thus Kierkegaard, as opposed to Hegel who wanted to “ reconcile” all 
contraries (Aufheben is the Hegelian word) into one abstract system, wanted 
to develop the individual to its utmost limits, believing that in such develop- 
ment, and in that alone, truth lies. Knowledge of the eternal comes by an 
act of faith and thus in the end truth is subjective. 

232 
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In the attempt to systematise this new feeling (I dare not say theory) of 
individualism Kierkegaard sketched out a theory of levels of personality. 
Above the pure animal stage, the lowest level on which man can live, is the 
esthetic, which means a life devoted entirely to the satisfactions of the 
moment, the sensual and sensuous delight of sex and art. There are men, 
and indeed many men, who remain on this level all their lives, the penalty 
for which in the end is despair. Above the esthetic, but not yet on the 
religious level, is the ethical where the individual is no longer subject to 
transitory desire but is able to make a moral choice and so—as compared 
with the animal life of pleasure—becomes, strictly speaking, human. But 
this is not yet the complete human life. To arouse men out of their esthetic 
lethargy into the ethical state the medium is “ irony” by virtue of which 
slumbering doubt, the hidden question, which lies deep concealed in the heart 
of everyone, may be aroused. And just as irony is the transition sphere from 
the esthetic to the ethical level, so also there is a transition from the ethical 
to the religious in which the complete individual emerges. This transition 
stage is humour. But now we must retrace our steps a little. 

The relation of the individual to God is the fundamental mystery in 
Kierkegaard’s view of human life, and out of it arises a feeling which plays 
an important réle in all the existential philosophies. This is the feeling of 
Angst, dread in the English translation, which denotes the indeterminate but 
all-pervading fear which men feel in the face of the infinite. It is this feeling 
which, according to Kierkegaard, lies at the root of all religious effort and, 
operating on men (ex hypothesi on the ethical level), enables them to brace up 
for a final movement of a religious kind. The final movement, however, 
involves a “leap” or Sprung, to use the term Kierkegaard borrowed from 
Lessing, and the term indicates that in genuine faith we have actually passed 
beyond the logical process with all its painstaking gradualness. We cannot 
argue that Christ is a good man, a very good man, a very very good man, ergo 
Christ is God, because there is no ergo. We must either stop dead or jump. 
To believe in the paradox of the God in eternity who became man in time, 
cannot be the result of reason, but only of (irrational) belief, guia absurdum est 
and we must make the leap, stumbling block though it be. In other words 
brace yourself up, body and mind, choose, leap—and you will be free. And 
the guarantee that you will not “‘ leap ”’ into a state of fanaticism is precisely 
that you have girded on to yourself a shield of protection in the form of 
humour, the transition sphere between ethics and religion which prevents the 
paradox causing scandal. 

Owing to the fact that he wrote in Danish Kierkegaard remained for many 
years an obscure writer, and it was not until his works were translated into 
German that his influence began to spread. The next stage in the evolution 
of existentialism was the adoption and elaboration of his point of view by 
two German professors of great genius, Heidegger and Karl Jaspers, who put 
the whole existential Weltanschauung on to a broader philosophical basis. 
Kierkegaard, it is true, did not like professors. They had the sort of abstract 
mind hankering after systems which he so thoroughly disliked and which he 
feared would ‘ depersonalise ’’ his work. Yet we owe to these two pro- 
fessors the creation of a definite Existenzphilosophie which derives its motif 
from Kierkegaard and its structure, so to speak, from Husserl, whose study 
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of states of consciousness takes the psychological aspect a step further. The 
main difference is that Kierkegaard’s own chief inspiration, namely God, is 
quietly dropped and the movement develops into complete atheism, perhaps 
the most complete there has ever been. 

Before attempting a summary of the theories of Heidegger and Jaspers a 
few remarks are necessary on the subject of terminology, since the whole 
structure of existential thought depends on a few counters which require 
careful defining. Three words are used by Heidegger for “‘ existence,” and 
none of them is easy to translate into English. To begin with real existence, 
the sort of existence which Kierkegaard thought might come into being as a 
result of the ‘‘ leap ”—is Eaistenz, something that is which ev-sistet, stands 
out, in being. But besides Ewxistenz there is also Dasein, which may be trans- 
lated, for want of a better term, mere existence and which reflects the tran- 
sitory experience of day to day life.1_ Vorhandensein, again, is the tenuous 
existence led by non-conscious beings which have no hope, not merely of 
Ezistenz but even of Dasein. It is, of course, the aim of each individual to 
raise his Dasein to the level of Ezistenz, and in so doing to experience a series 
of states of consciousness which remind us in some degree of the original 
Kierkegaard experience. 

The fundamental difference between Heidegger and Kierkegaard, however, 
is that whereas Kierkegaard placed the infinite gulf, the experience of which 
arouses dread, between the self and God, Heidegger places this gulf between 
the self and the void (das Null) which surrounds him on all sides. Out of our 
relationship to this Null, whence we come and back to which we return, arises 
our sense of dread which is again similar to that of Kierkegaard, but with a 
certain objective calmness about it not found in Kierkegaard’s concept. It 
looks forward indeed to the icy coldness of contemporary French existential- 
ism. The point about this void which cannot be thought but only felt is its 
complete indetermination, which soaks and pervades our being to such an 
extent that the only existence we know of is the Dasein described above. In 
Dasein the self comes into contact with other selves and achieves, albeit only 
in embryo (Entwurf—sketched out), a relationship with the whole of 
existence. This self-development in time on the low level of Dasein has for 
its emotional correlations the feeling of Sorge (care or preoccupation) which 
only gives way to dread when we reach a higher degree of Evistenz. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the existential philosophy is the theory 
that finite existence involves guilt, out of which freedom develops by virtue 
of a process known as transcendence. By transcendence is meant the develop- 
ment of the self from Dasein to Existenz, a movement which in the end brings 
liberty with it, not to the soul, which does not exist, but to the perfected and 
completely personal self. Present already in Christian thinkers such as 
Pascal, raised to its highest point in Kierkegaard, the sense of guilt arises, 
as Schopenhauer would say, from the individuation of being in time and 
place, and seems to be the moral aspect of the dread already described. 
Existenz, however, only expresses itself as guilt when “ looking back ” in a 
metaphysical sense, 7.e. feeling the presence of the void from which it so 
recently came and which still pervades it. Ultimately the void (das Null) 


1 The reader should bear in mind that real and mere are epithets of too intellectual a 
nature to translate Ewistenz and Dasein adequately. 
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is the source of all feeling in Heidegger and very nearly amounts to a meta- 
physical theory of negation. In contrast to Hegel, who made nothing the 
antithesis of something, Heidegger makes something the antithesis of nothing 
and seems to invest the Null with reality. Yet there is a salvation in this 
nihilism, and it derives from the fact that besides looking backwards into the 
void and suffering the accompanying feeling-tone of guilt we can also look 
forwards towards liberty by accepting the idea of the void, i.e. the concept 
of death. The fleeting nature of our daily life, the preoccupations of Dasein 
have their beginning in the Null, but they can be transcended into the state 
of liberty where not only Sorge, but also dread and guilt are eliminated. 
Although death is the theme it is not necessary to commit suicide to achieve 
it. By freely accepting the fact of death man becomes the sentinel of the 
Null, and this is human salvation. 

The existentialism of Karl Jaspers is identical in structure with that of 
Heidegger, but remains in some respects closer to the original Kierkegaardian 
inspiration. Like Kierkegaard Jaspers feels intensely the tension of opposites, 
finite and infinite, time and eternity, existence and the void, dependence and 
liberty, solitude and the void. This is, of course, also the theme of Hegel 
whose contraries are reconciled (thesis-antithesis-synthesis) in thought, but 
in Jaspers the dramatic tension never really disappears. In fact the vital 
disequilibrium of the contraries is to Jaspers the very stuff of life, illustrated 
in his simile by the polarity of day and night. The law of day demands 
clarity, coherence and reason, only to be invaded and_ pervaded by the desire 
for night which brings us back sooner or later to the void. The actual end, 
as in Heidegger (but not as in Kierkegaard) is shipwreck, the revelation of 
the Null in transcendence of which thought itself is defeated. Man shows his 
superiority over things in accepting this shipwreck joyfully. It is a tragic 
view of life, freed from the traditional religious background, and depending 
purely and simply on the tension within the individual. Reminding us as it 
does of Nietzsche’s Amor fati and with something of the acid purity of 
Nietzsche’s tragic feeling it presents us for the first time in history with man 
enduring the tragic collapse without cosmic help. The loneliness of the 
existential hero is the consummation of the isolation of Nietzsche’s Zara- 
thustra, perhaps the loneliest book in the world. The only predecessor, and 
that in certain parts only, is the Pensées of Pascal.1 

Of the French existentialists the most famous and the most difficult is 
J. P. Sartre, whose chief work L’étre et le Neant goes into some 700 pages. 
Like Kierkegaard, J. P. Sartre is concerned with states of the human con- 
sciousness, the careful analysis of which is the best part of his work. He 
starts by dividing things into those which are en soi, i.e. things which are 
without consciousness, and things which are pour soi, the best examples of 
which are human beings. The things which are en soi are isolated in their 
being and do not stand in relationship to other things, depending even for 
their temporal and spatial qualities on the things which are pour soi. None 
the less, they are real, i.e. independent of any perceiving mind, and in their 
own limited sense are more whole and integrated than the things which are 
pour soi. The source of this curious theory is Sartre’s conviction (derived 
from Husserl) that all consciousness is intentional, i.e. directed towards some 

1 Le silence éternel de ces espaces infinig m’effraie. 
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object independent of the mind. A certain reality in the things which are 
en sot is required for the purpose of the pour soi, that is all. 

The things which are pour sot present a more difficult problem, that of the 
néant—the concept we have already met in the form of the ‘ void.’ The point 
about negation in Sartre’s philosophy is that it is not just the absence of 
something but a real thing in its own right, arising out of thé conscious life 
of man. I am first of all an existent being, and also I am something more 
which is more determined—a self plus attributes, such as a policeman, a poet, 
a politician. Yet while being a policeman I am aware that I am also not a 
policeman, 7.e. myself, a poet and yet not a poet, a politician and yet not a 
politician, and this fundamental dualism presupposes a metaphysical space 
which needs explaining—the space between my nature as policeman or poet or 
politician and my selfhood, pure and simple. This space, according to J. P. 
Sartre, is le néant, and from it all negation in the world arises. If I could 
become wholly and entirely a policeman, a poet, or a politician then there 
would be no dualism and no néant would arise. But this I cannot be and the 
néant does arise, and there is in consequence a fundamental defect in man’s 
self which J. P. Sartre calls le manque, an incompleteness which results in 
frustration. The incomplete pour sot would like to be like the complete en soi 
on its own higher level, but is eternally foiled in the attempt, owing to the 
presence of the néant. The feeling-tone which accompanies this frustration 
is angoisse or dread (Angst in the German), which is the old Kierkegaardian 
feeling, no longer arising in relation to God but in relation to the meta- 
physical incompleteness in man. Sartre, like Heidegger and Jaspers, has 
drawn the conclusion of Nietzsche’s famous pronunciamento in Also Sprach 
Zarathustra: ‘‘ All gods are dead”; ergo man now has to face his own 
terror. 

There are other curious effects which arise from the doctrine of the 
néant. One of them is the experience of time, since it is only through the 
existence of pour sot that temporality comes into the world. Time in its 
feeling quality comes from the striving of the pour soi to determine itself ; it 
is the result of the vain pursuit carried on by the self through a series of 
conscious states in the endeavour to become en soi. It is, in fact, this temporal 
movement which things en soi are incapable of pursuing, which affords the 
human self the possibility of choosing a future as distinct from a present or 
past. Nous choisir c’est nous néantiser c’est-a-dire faire qu'un futur vienne nous 
annoncer ce que nous sommes, en conférant un sens a notre passé ; liberté, choix, 
néantisation, temporalisation ne font qu'une seule et méme chose. 

Time divides itself in the human self into three dimensions, past, present 
and future, and these three are not separate. The nearest the pour soi can 
get to become an en sot, t.e. a thing complete in itself, albeit dead and without 
relation, is in its own past, which once achieved, is frozen and rigid yet for 
ever part of the conscious self which cannot exist without it. On the other 
hand an essential aspect of the future (as yet unchosen) is that it is meant 
to integrate and complete itself, and in the sense that I am aware of my 
incompleteness I am in the future already just as I am in the past through 
my awareness of it. One step further and we realise that it is only in the 
light of the future that the past can be properly understood. The future is 
‘* myself waiting for myself,”’ and I am free if I choose not to be that future. 
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In point of fact, as we know too well in our human experience, we try in vain 
to reach the future and never succeed. As regards the things en soi they only 
derive their temporality from the things which are pour soi (i.e. human 
beings) and the same is true of their spatial relationship. The subject pour 
sot in some way breaks up the totality of the world and enables things en soi 
to stand in spatial relationships to each other. 

Among the things which appear to any one of us to be en soi there are 
some which are pour soi like ourselves and the metaphysical problem arises 
of how to supply a raison d’étre for “‘ conscious beings ” which are not our- 
selves. Sartre calls such entities autrui-sujets, and seems to argue that they 
are not so much “ known ”’ as objects as “‘ revealed ”’ as subjects (hence the 
word “ sujet”). In certain psychological states such as shame and pride 
we not only have a feeling of ourselves being an object, but also the feeling of 
awareness of the existence of others who can observe us. The point is that 
in the presence of autrui, the flight of the pour soi from itself is in some sense 
objectified and so at last our pour soi does become an en soi, only unfor- 
tunately not in us but in somebody else. The self feels this alienation of its 
freedom very keenly according to Sartre, and important consequences flow 
from it. I may, for example, take refuge in a rejection of this en soi property 
which autrui-sujets (other people) confer upon me, or again, I may joyfully 
accept it and try to absorb it. I cannot do both because there is a contra- 
diction. Unfortunately I cannot even do either since there is again a contra- 
diction—this time of an internal kind. A case of absorption arises when a 
lover aims at making himself beloved by the other. The contrary case occurs 
in that of sexual desire, when I wish to possess the other’s body not just as 
an instrument for my purpose but as the incarnation of the other’s conscious- 
ness. In cases like these it stands to reason that the other’s freedom which 
can neither be abolished nor appropriated may well appear intolerable. This 
accounts for the psychological feeling of hatred. 

It may seem surprising, after the complete atheism of J. P. Sartre, to 
whom all values are subjective—there being no God to guarantee them—that 
existentialists should exist who are not only theists but also Roman Catholics. 
Of these Gabriel Marcel is one of the best known with his doctrine of existence 
as incarnation and his interpretation of the Christian virtues of faith, hope 
and charity in an existential manner. It is perhaps less surprising when we 
remember that many Catholics approved of Kierkegaard on account of his 
deep piety and sincerity, and there is really no reason ultimately why 
existentialism as a metaphysic should be atheistic rather than theistic and 
even Christian. 

The problem set by the existentialist (apart from its emphasis on the self) 
is really not a new one, and neither is the famous Kierkegaardian slogan 
“life is not a problem to be solved but a reality to be experienced.” The 
same question appears in ancient and medizval philosophy as the distinction 
between essence and existence, where essence is the conceptual idea of a thing 
apart from its real existence in time and space. It is quite easy, for example, 
to think of a horse with the attributes that make it a horse without any real 
horse being required to exist. The only being that cannot be treated in this 
way is, of course, God, because a God who was only thought of and did not 
exist would lack the fundamental quality of his perfection (i.e. actual exist- 
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ence) and would, therefore, not be a God at all. Therefore the medizvals 
said in God essence and existence are one, and proceeded to elaborate the 
ontological argument. I do not propose to dwell on the logical flaws in all 
this. All I wish to make clear is that the problem is not new. 

The matter was accentuated in modern times by Descartes, who divided 
matter off from thought so completely that, as Maritain says, thinking was 
conceived of as angelic, after the fashion of the angels, who think the more 
clearly in that they are not prevented by bodies.1_ Human thought, unfor- 
tunately, is not so easy. Hence the reaction, headed in this case by Jaspers 
who criticised Descartes, just as Heidegger criticised Kant. Kant improved 
on Descartes in that he too split up the world into two sections, the nowmenon 
and the phenomenon and left a gaping wound in the total being of man. Hegel, 
as we know, completed the work of ignoring existence for the sake of essence 
and spun the intellectual web which Kierkegaard—like an existential spider 
—tried in vain to tear apart. Both Schopenhauer and Friedrich Nietzsche 
had a hand in this work and with them the tale is complete. 

We have said that the problem is not new. We can also add that it is not 
solved, and may even be insoluble. It is easy enough to deny the validity of 
the Hegelian logic and (like Kierkegaard) to declaim against his system, for 
ignoring the individual, but we are not ourselves as existentialists very much 
nearer to the truth. For once we have passed beyond existence as a thing 
seused and perceived, we are straightway on the conceptual level and whether 
we mean it or not, are forming new systems of our own which are again 
essential rather than existential. In the last resort the difference is that the 
old systems were gigantic edifices almost of a totalitarian kind, whereas the 
new ones are more personal and psychological but none the less abstract in 
their claim to universal validity. It is here indeed that the difficulty seems 
to lie. For unless you have yourself had the spiritual experiences enjoyed by 
Kierkegaard, or the subtle metaphysical feelings of Heidegger and Jaspers, 
or the ice-cold subjectivity of J. P. Sartre, you are unlikely to appreciate to 
what extent and how closely their system applies to you. It is said indeed 
that the experiences of the resisters of the French underground movement 
during the war, at a time when individuals had often to make decisions of life 
and death at a moment’s notice, constitutes the proper background for 


existential thinking, and it may well be so when we consider the evolution of 


man in recent years. Existentialism is the philosophy, or better still, the 
religion of men who are more isolated and more lonely than men have ever 
been before—who have surrendered all beliefs either in God or man and 
depend entirely and completely on themselves. 

F. McEACHRAN. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, 
SHREWSBURY. 


1 J.e, angelic thought, like mathematics, is purely abstract. 
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WHY DOES HOMO SAPIENS REPRODUCE? 
G. F. McCLEARY, M.D. 


THE peoples of Western civilisation, so various in many respects, have for 
many years had this in common—a growing disinclination to reproduce the 
species. In France the birth-rate began to go down about 200 years ago, in 
the U.S.A. about 150 years ago, in England and Sweden about 70 years ago, 
and in the other European countries (except Russia) at later and varying 
times. In most countries the decline has been steep; in England and Wales 
the annual number of births per 1000 population fell from 35-4 in 1871-80 to 
14-9 in 1989, and from 1923 onwards the births have been too few for the 
maintenance of a stationary population. 

The Eastern countries are different. Only one shows a downward trend 
in natality—Japan, where the birth-rate began to go down about twenty-five 
years ago. 

Students of population are now generally agreed that the modern decline 
in natality has been brought about, not by any impairment of the repro- 
ductive function, but by the voluntary limitation of the family. The birth- 
rate has gone down because families have become smaller, and families have 
become smaller because the parents desired smaller families and were pre- 
pared to take the necessary steps to fulfil their desire. This is an important, 
and, it may be thought, a reassuring conclusion. A movement springing from 
the considered choice of human beings is something within our powers of 
comprehension, and seems free from any element of fatality. Such a move- 
ment should be amenable to human effort ; it should be possible to check it, 
or even to reverse it if it were thought desirable to do so. But in attributing 
the decline in the birth-rate to human volition we have not accounted for it. 
We have yet to explain why the peoples of Western civilisation, who formerly 
had large families, now choose to have small families. 

Many explanations have been put forward, in all of which the element of 
conjecture is more or less prominent. On this important question of the 
motives for family limitation there is a remarkable lack of precise information. 
In a field where there is so much uncertainty it may be worth while to try a 
different way of approach, and, instead of inquiring why people are not now 
inclined to reproduce so plentifully as in days gone by, to consider why homo 
sapiens should reproduce at all. 

It was in this way that Malthus began his famous Essay on the Principle 
of Population. He based his argument on two postulates : (1) “‘ that food is 
necessary to the existence of man,” and (2) “ that the passion between the 
sexes is necessary, and will remain nearly in its present state.” Assuming 
these propositions as granted, he laid it down that “ the power of population 
is indefinitely greater than the power in the earth to produce subsistence for 
man.” According to Malthus, then, homo sapiens reproduces because of what 
he called “* the passion between the sexes,”’ which, he said, “‘ appears to exist 
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in as much force at present as it did two thousand, or four thousand years 
ago.” Hazlitt thought Malthus exaggerated the impelling influence of “ the 
passion between the sexes.” William Godwin took a similar view, and indeed 
conjectured that intellectual development and the improvement of social 
conditions might so diminish sexual desire as ‘to constitute an effective 
check on population growth and even imperil the continuance of the race. 
But nothing has happened to suggest that the modern decline in the repro- 
duction of homo sapiens can be so explained. It is now generally accepted 
that homo sapiens is producing fewer children because he has learnt how by 
contraceptive methods to dissociate sex from reproduction. As Mr Aldous 
Huxley’s philosopher put it in Chrome Yellow : 


‘“‘ Eros, for those who wish it, is now an entirely free god; his 
deplorable associations with Lucina may be broken at will.” 


The widespread practice of contraception is perhaps the most important 
of modern social phenomena. Mr Bernard Shaw has told us that “ the 
artificial sterilisation of marriage is the most revolutionary invention of the 
nineteenth century.”” The invention, however, was made many centuries 
ago; contraceptive methods were employed long before the nineteenth 
century. What was peculiar to that century was not the discovery of contra- 
ception, but the employment on an enormous scale of contraceptive methods 
in the countries of Western civilisation. It has been estimated that the 
annual amount expended in the U.S.A. in the purchase of contraceptives in 
the years immediately before the war was no less than $250,000,000. Much 
of this vast expenditure must have been without the desired result, for a 
really trustworthy contraceptive has yet to be produced. But it is on the 
way. We may reasonably be confident that before very long the combined 
efforts of applied science and commercial entegprise will place upon the 
market a contraceptive that will be sufficiently trustworthy, inexpensive, 
and esthetically unobjectionable to achieve at will the complete dissociation 
of sex and parenthood. 

The appearance of such a product upon the market would be an event of 
high importance. The demand for it would be immense, and its effect on 
population growth in the countries of Western civilisation, where contra- 
ception is now a standard way of life, might be, and probably would be, 
momentous. People would then become parents not because of the impelling 
drive of what Malthus calls “ the passion between the sexes,” but because 
they wanted to become parents. The unwanted baby, of whom there are 
now many, would become a thing of the past. Parenthood would be the 
result of a deliberate choice—the choice of persons convinced that the 
advantages of parenthood outweigh its disadvantages. 

What would be the effect on the birth-rate ? Malthus held that if married 
couples could limit the number of their children by a wish there would 
certainly 


** be reason to fear that the indolence of the human race would be very 
greatly increased, and that neither the population of individual countries, 
nor of the whole earth, would ever reach its natural and proper extent.” 


He reprobated what he called “ any artificial and unnatural modes of checking 
population,” not only because he thought such things “‘ immoral,” but also 
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because he thought they tended to “‘ remove a necessary stimulus to industry.” 
The only check on excessive population growth that he ever recommended 
was postponement of marriage—‘‘ with a conduct strictly moral during the 
period of this restraint ’—until the bread-winner was in a position to bring 
up a family ; and he held that this check was a strong incentive to work. 

Malthus’s view that the tendency of population to outrun the means of 
subsistence constitutes a powerful incentive to work is of special interest at 
the present time, when the urgent need for increased production has con- 
centrated attention on finding more effective industrial incentives. The 
particular incentive Malthus had specially in mind has in our time been much 
weakened by the extensive use of the contraceptive methods he so strongly 
condemned. -Married couples have not, indeed, attained the power “ to 
limit by a wish the number of their children,”’ but remarkable progress has 
been made to that end, and we are on the eve of discoveries that will much 
increase the efficiency of man’s control of the reproductive function. 

When applied science has enabled us more effectively to circumvent the 
arrangements made by Nature for the continuance of the race, by bestowing 
upon us the gift of dissociating at will the satisfaction of sexual desire from 
parenthood, when practically all the children born will be children who were 
wanted by their parents before they were born, the question, ‘‘ Why does 
homo sapiens reproduce ? ” will become generally recognised as of the highest 
importance. The question is, in fact, far from being one of the future only. 
It is with us now, though its importance is not generally recognised. The 
imperfect contraceptive methods hitherto practised have brought about a 
reduction in natality so considerable that for over twenty years the number 
of births in this country has been insufficient to maintain a stationary popu- 
lation. The inducements to parenthood, whatever they may be, seem to 
grow less insistent as we advance in the ways of Western civilisation. 

Yet the desire for parenthood is deeply rooted in human nature. For most 
people a childless life is a life of unfulfilment. The attraction of a young child 
is direct and immediate ; few fail to respond to it. A brilliant talker may be 
holding an audience of women spell-bound with his conversation, but let his 
wife bring the baby into the room and the brilliant talker becomes a thing of 
nought. People, however, may want children of their own without wanting 
them in large numbers. The desire for offspring may be satisfied with a 
small family. Among the French peasantry there is a popular saying: 
Désir de roi: gargon et fille. The family with two children has become a 
characteristic element of Western civilisation. The parents of large families, 
and a large family may now be defined as a family with more than three 
children, are usually the objects of commiseration rather than congratulation. 
But a continuous decrease in population cannot be prevented unless each 
fertile family has on the average at least three children, and since many 
families have fewer than three children many must have more than three. 

The modern flight from parenthood has been attributed to many con- 
ditions: fear of war, of social insecurity, of pain in childbirth; lack of 
housing accommodation and domestic assistance ; high costs of education, 
and various other disadvantages that press with special severity upon parents 
of relatively large families. From some discussions on the subject it might 
be inferred that such evils have been intensified during the past seventy 
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years, in which the birth-rate has gone down in this country. But those were 
years of great advances in social amelioration. Doubtless our housing con- 
ditions in the nineteen-thirties, when the birth-rate reached its lowest level, 
left much to be desired, but they were very much worse a hundred years 
earlier when the birth-rate was high. For upper and middle class people the 
cost of education has increased, but the public elementary schools, where 
the great majority of our children are educated, have been free for over 
fifty years; though the parents of such children had to pay fees when the 
birth-rate was high. While the birth-rate has gone down the general standard 
of living has risen. Striking improvements have been made in public and 
private hygiene, in social security, and in maternity and child welfare. Real 
wages have gone up, hours of labour have gone down. But advances in social 
amelioration create a desire for further advances. People become less 
tolerant of social disadvantages, and more insistent in their demands for 
better conditions. 

In the modern world the desire for parenthood has to compete with many 
other desires. Western civilisation now offers an immense variety of attrac- 
tive forms of entertainment for leisure time. It was not so in the days when 
the birth-rate was high. I remember an old workman, who worked long 
hours six days a week, telling me over sixty years ago that he hated Sunday 
more than any other day of the week ; he did not know what to do with his 
leisure time. That was before the coming of the movies, the radio, the free 
circulating library, greyhound racing, motor-cycle racing, and football pools. 
Now there is no difficulty in finding entertainment ; the difficulty is to find 
time and money for it. It is true that there are many inexpensive forms of 
entertainment; still they all involve some expenditure of money as well as 
time. They all compete with parenthood. 

The citizens of the Western countries are now demanding higher standards 
of living. They want more consumers’ goods and more money with which to 
buy them. They want better houses to live in, more domestic amenities, 
more social services, more free time for recreation, The demand for these 
things is likely to become more and more insistent. And since people have 
found that something can be done to meet the demand by a drastic limitation 
of the family, it is not surprising that the two children family has become 
popular. 

The conclusion seems to be that homo sapiens reproduces because Nature 
has implanted within him two powerful desires: What Malthus called ‘ the 
passion between the sexes,” and the desire for parenthood. The former can 
to an increasing extent be fulfilled without parenthood, and the latter without 
shouldering the cares and responsibilities of a family of sufficient size to 
prevent a continuous decline in population. It seems, indeed, that the 
peoples of Western civilisation must make parenthood more attractive if 
they wish to prevent the gradual extinction of their way of life. 


G. F. McCLEARY. 


LONDON. 
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AT-ONE.' 


THE REV. S. P. T. PRIDEAUX, D.D., 
Canon of Salisbury. 


5. 


For 8,000 years history has been one long string of wars. The newspapers : 
rivalries, divisions, violence ; everything and everyone at cross-purposes. 
Family life: cross tempers, quarrels and divorce figures. Individuals ? 
hardly, when each is divided by conflicting emotions and tendencies; a 
quisling within betraying the ideal. Life: its many possible ways crossing 
and recrossing ; its contradictory philosophies. And God? mostly ignored, 
often opposed ; we get across God, the most essential factor in life. 

Our great need is union, oneness; among ourselves, in ourselves, with 
God. In good Shakespeare (Othello, iv. 1) we need to be at-one-d (at-wunned). 
This is the situation in all ages. There is evil, wrong, sin spoiling men’s lives, 
and their relations with their own selves, with others, and with God. It isa 
personal problem, a problem of morals. Society is unjust and needs to be 
** justified,” 7.e. put right. Each of us needs to be ‘‘ adjusted,” ‘* integrated.” 
All and each need to be put right with God. 

And as the means of our deliverance is offered the Cross, as it is also the 
symbol of our predicament. Literally, it is the crux of the situation. Chris- 
tianity and the Church claim that the Cross has effected at-one-ment ; in it 
the opposites meet and are joined and made one; Jesus Christ has at-one-d 
us, with God, with ourselves, with one another. 


II. 


How did, how does Christ bring about this at-one-ing? First of all, by 
breaking the power of evil. This man had tried many times to do but could 
not, either in the social order or in himself, and this Christ did, because He 
was God, “Son of God.” And this is the message of Easter, Good Friday 
being the first stage in the climax, and the whole of His earthly life having 
been occupied in the process. 

Our Lord was “‘ Perfect Man.”’ He had always resisted temptation ; He 
gave the impression to His contemporaries of being entirely without sin or 
fault (1 Pet. ii. 22, Heb. iv. 15, 1 John iii. 5, 2 Cor. v. 21), At the outset of 
His ministry He deliberately went away into the wilderness to face the spirit 
of evil, and in the “ Temptation ” He joined issue and won the first round. 
During His earthly life He fought and overcame evil in every form, in disease, 
want, sorrow, human opposition, error and falsehood and insincerity ; He 
finally overcame it in Gethsemane and on Calvary, because He was willing 
to go all lengths, to give up even life itself, rather than be untrue to His 


1 T owe the thought here worked out to an article by the Rev. Innes Logan in The 
Expository Times for August, 1935 (cf. July, 1936). An outline scheme for the full study of 
the doctrine of the At-one-ment was contributed by me to Theology, June, 1936. 
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mission and the will of God. He surrendered Himself into the power of His 
enemies and of evil, without attempt at resistance and refusing opportunities 
of rescue or escape; then He showed Himself greater than evil by coming 
back from death, and, later, by going back into heaven. And not only was 
He free and unharmed by death; but His physical body was raised to a 
higher power, freed from the normal limitations of time and space. Actually, 
by killing His body His enemies effected the one thing which they were trying 
to prevent, the increase and spread of His influence and power. 

At once began a wide extension of His work of setting men free from evil. 
Within six weeks of His death and rising again came the events of Pentecost, 
the coming of His Spirit on the little group of His followers and their formation 
into the nucleus of the “* Holy Catholic Church.” (These were not separate 
incidents, but further stages and parts in the one whole process.) By the 
preaching of the Apostles and others the Jews were first recalled to their 
traditional ideal of life, the ideal of loving God and loving one another, an 
ideal which implies and effects unity, oneness, at-one-ing. Then this ideal 
was presented and offered to the rest of the world. Some Jews and some of 
the other races (“‘ Gentiles ’’) accepted this ideal, gave themselves up to live 
by it and to propagate and further it, and found that they received power to 
do so. Individual lives were changed ; ‘“‘ conversions ” happened ; men and 
women turned from habits and aims which were unworthy, inadequate, 
mistaken, often grossly evil and sinful, and became virtuous and devout, 
morally stable, admirable and strenuous. A new community life sprang up 
in the “‘ Church,” and little groups grew up, in an ever-widening area, of men 
and women who found a mutual unity, a one-ness, in their devotion to their 
new ideal, their common belief and practice, their leader and exemplar, Jesus. 

The Church is the “‘ Body of Christ,” because it is the organism by and 
through and in which His Spirit (who is also the Spirit of God the Father) is 
active and at work in the world, carrying on His work, and on a scale in- 
finitely wider than was possible when His Spirit was limited to a single human 
body. Since the first Whitsunday the. Church has been progressively 
attempting to reduce the divisions of mankind, suffering, cruelty and loss ; 
the Church began and has gone on ever since putting the world right, adjusting 
its relations; it has sought unity, it has been making at-one-ment. The 
Church has always been a missionary body, this is its raison d’étre, its purpose 
and function, and in this active work of doing good and overcoming evil in 
the world the Church has always been the pioneer. This is not always recog- 
nised and people sometimes complain of the uselessness of the Church ;_ but 
the Christian Church has always been first in the field. In our own national 
history it was the fact and life of the one Church in all the seven kingdoms of 
Anglo-Saxon times which brought the seven into one; the Convocations of 
the Church were the model for Parliament ; the first international conference 
of modern times was called and organised by the Church at Edinburgh in 
1910. At Madras, in 1988, representatives of some sixty races and nations, 
the largest number on record, met together to confer for the well-being of the 
world. (That the world was not interested, and did not listen or pay attention, 
but chose to break out into fiendish mutual strife instead, does not alter the 
fact, nor the truth that the world can, and always could, have one-ness and 
harmony, by accepting the Christian way of life.) The Church was the 
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His “ First International” and it is still the only International. Missionary 
ties records are one long story of how the Church has brought to one country 
‘ing after another, physical and material blessings in the place of disease, suffering 
was and poverty ; truth instead of error, peace instead of war, progress instead 
oa of stagnation, one-ness and co-operation instead of rivalry and division. All 
lly, this through the Spirit of the crucified Christ, and in spite often of determined 
ring opposition and persecution from without, and weakness and failure within, 
and in spite of the divisions and even wars which man’s care for the truth of 
vil. Christ have only too often caused ; the “ gates of hell’? have not prevailed 
ost, against it. In August next the work will be carried a stage further in the 
tion first meeting of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam. 
rate Our Lord “ at-one-d ” individuals ; He “‘ put them right,” ‘‘ adjusted ” 
the their personalities. To St Peter He gave balance and stability ; to St Thomas 
heir a right perspective, criterion; to St Paul satisfaction of his ideals; to 
, an sinners forgiveness and a fresh start and moral strength. He takes away and 
deal corrects people’s aims when they are wrong or mistaken or defective ; He 
e of gives them one all-mastering aim, ideal and objective, co-ordinating their 
live impulses and affections ; He offers them one example and way of life, and 
ar to when they accept it He gives the driving force and power needed to implement 
and it. And this is repeated in all ages and all lands ; it is recorded in the count- 
late, less stories of individual conversions, in the pages of a voluminous devotional 
rout, literature. Men and women have “‘ found themselves ” in Jesus Christ ; they 
g up have been “ integrated’ by Him. And they have found themselves, as He 
men said, by losing themselves, by losing themselves in Him, and by the process 
their of the Cross ; they have taken the “I” of self, cancelled it, crossed it out, 
esus. so: 1; itis a paradox, but it happens. 
- and 
er) is Ill. 
e in- Our Lord has also “ put us right ” with God. This at-one-ing is a deeper 
yman matter and more difficult. 
ively We “ get across ” God, by doing wrong, by sin; and also by misunder- 
loss ; standing. Our Lord showed us what God was like, someone anxious to help 
sting and save; someone perfectly just, holy and good; someone who loves us 
The wholeheartedly. This Someone we have done wrong to, put ourselves in the 
rpose wrong with; our wills are not entirely in harmony with His, we are “ at 
vil in cross purposes ” with Him. And for this reason we have lost the sense of 
ecog- freedom, of an open relation and feeling. Just as the last thing which a child 
» but desires, who has done something which he had been told not to do, is to see 
tional his parent, so we are uncomfortable about God and are disinclined to have 
ms of dealings with Him. There is an “ offence” and it has to be “ put right.” 
ms of Among ourselves when this happens we put matters right in two ways: we 
rence say we are sorry (and if we can we make some sort of reparation), and we try 
gh in not to do it again. 
tions, The same process is needed in our relations with God. We must say and 
of the show that we are sorry for what we have done wrong, and He needs to be 
ntion, satisfied that we have really and truly turned from evil and given ourselves 
er the to what is good, that is, to Him. He is not angry with us, in the sense of 
3s and personal resentment; He is not spiteful, revengeful ; but on principle, by 
is the His character of being perfectly good, holy and just, He cannot ignore wrong 
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which has been done, and He needs a guarantee of our doing right for the 
future. 

This alone can restore or provide the unity, make us “ at one ” with God. 
But this we cannot do of ourselves because we are already tainted with sin, 
and we have not enough moral strength always to conquer temptation and 
evil and to do good. The responsibility is ours but not the power; it is 
collective as well as individual ; the whole race of man as well as its separate 
members needs at-one-ing with God. 

This we believe Jesus Christ could do and did. As St Anselm said (Cur 
Deus Homo, ii. 7) :— 


** God will not do it because He ought not, and man will not do it 
because he cannot; therefore in order that God-and-man may do this, 
it is necessary that he who is to make this satisfaction should in his same 
person be perfect God and perfect man; for he cannot do it unless he 
be very God, nor ought unless he be very man.” 


(This is the reason for the “ Incarnation,” why God became man.) As 
‘“* Perfect Man ” and in our name, as our representative, He showed to God 
that there was one man who was perfect, and perfectly consecrated and 
devoted to God’s will and to good. This was proved by His willingness to 
die, to sacrifice Himself, and this perfect sacrifice God could and did accept ; 
it provided the “ satisfaction” which God required and so released God’s 
forgiveness. ‘‘ Sacrifice,” ‘‘ consecration” are two ways of expressing the 
same thought ; the underlying, essential truth is the same in both ; to equate 
** sacrifice ” with loss is really a mistake and arises from a failure to estimate 
- values rightly ; in a true sacrifice what looks like loss is actually gain. (On 
the lowest level we “‘ sacrifice ” a shilling but we gain a cake; we can’t eat 
metal nor will it satisfy hunger nor provide life, but by surrendering it we 
can change it into something which will.) And so we call Christ the ‘ Lamb 
of God”; we can speak of “‘ redemption through His blood ” ; ‘ the blood 
of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin.” He was and is the supreme instance of 
that act which is found and is central in all religions, and of the truth that 
only by death can come life, and the restoring of broken relationships between 
God and man; it is recognised by students of comparative religion that the 
essential thought of sacrifices of every kind is the release of life for man’s 
benefit. We believe that God accepts us in Christ, for His sake, in virtue of 
His perfection; God blots out, washes out, puts away the guilt of past 
wrongdoing, on the strength of Christ’s guarantee for the future. This 
representative act is what the New Testament means when it calls Christ the 
‘** Son of man,” the ‘“‘ Second Adam.” And this is the at-one-ment. 

** Representation, vicariousness,” are terms well understood and in 
common use. Our Lord was not our substitute, in the sense that He was 
punished in our stead and therefore unjustly ; we are always punished for 
our sins because we bring punishment on ourselves and on others, as we sow 
we reap and others reap, also—(the injustice lies with us, not with God, and 
the unjustness, the unfair suffering which we inflict on one another by our 
sin, this God took and shared with us). But He acted in our name and did 
for us and as one of us what we could not do for ourselves. 
That this involved suffering is also understandable. 
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achieves his advance or discovery only at cost to himself; explorers of 
unknown lands, pioneers in scientific and medical research, social reformers, 
succeed only at the cost of ease, leisure, comfort, money, health, and at times 
of their own lives. 

Beware of the traditional figures of speech under which this act has been 
described, 7.e. of taking them too literally and of pressing them to their 
logical conclusion ; be particularly careful of our familiar hymns. These 
figures of speech are at the best only metaphors, and metaphors can never 
tell the whole and full truth about anything; they can only illustrate and 
suggest analogies ; if made too much of they can be misleading, and some 
hymns are not only repulsive in their language but in the thoughts which 
they imply about God they come perilously near to blasphemy. 

We must not think of the at-one-ment as the paying of a “ price.”” God 
is not to be bought off with a bribe; it is not a commercial transaction ; 
still less was a price paid to the devil. St Peter (i. 18) and St Paul (1 Cor. 
vi. 20) do both speak of our being “‘ redeemed ” and “‘ bought,” but the 
thought is not of the manner or method of the act but of its costingness, of 
the value of what was given on our behalf, of the giver rather than the 
receiver. (The Old Testament sometimes uses ‘“ redeem” simply as = 
deliver, set free.) 

In the same way the “debt” is not one which can be repaid in any 
commercial sense. That man “ owed,” and owes, the whole of his life and 
himself to God is true; the owingness, the oughtness is fundamental; but 
failure or misapplication cannot be compounded for; only a_ perfectly 
consecrated life can avail to give the “ satisfaction ’ needed by God. 

In the same way the process was not mechanical ; it was not the “* opening 
of a gate,” or the presentation of a free ticket ; if it had been we should have 
had to use it and walk through, 7.e. we should have been responsible for 
making it our own. 

It was not a legal quibble, an abstraction, something done independently 
of us; still less a legal fiction. 

We are not to think of God as some potentate out of the Arabian Nights, 
insulted and holding aloof until his wounded pride and honour have received 
some reparation and have been satisfied ; ill-tempered, spiteful and revenge- 
ful. We are not to think of Him as a kind of super-magistrate, a C.1.D. man, 
anxious to secure a conviction and punish somebody, even if he can only 
punish an innocent victim in the place of the sinner. We are not to think 
of God exclusively as a judge; that is part of His work, but this thought is 
more of an Old Testament thought than a New and it needs to be balanced 
by our Lord’s teaching about God as Father. Justice, again, is not the only 
or the last principle or motive ; there is love, and mercy. Justice can uphold 
the standard and ideal of righteousness ; it can vindicate law and the doer 
of right; it can punish the wrongdoer, but it cannot restore or rehabilitate 
him, it cannot ‘put him right ; love can and will. (Cf. Jas. ii. 18; Merchant 
of Venice, iv. 1.) Above all we must be very careful not to separate the work 
of the Father and the Son and think of them as in some way opposed to each 
other. The New Testament and the Church teach that God is like Jesus 
Christ (see esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, Heb. i. 8); that is to say He is perfectly good, 
perfectly upright and true; besides the offence against His holiness, the 
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eternal law of right and wrong, His love has been wounded by man’s sin ; He 
grieves for this, both for His own sake and for man’s, and He is anxious to 
save man, not to punish and destroy him. In the parable of the Prodigal 
Son we see what our Lord taught about the at-one-ing ; it is too late now to 
change the name but it might well have been named the parable of the 
Forgiving Father. It was emphatically not that God needed reconciling, 
His love and good will towards man were constant from the first, in spite of 
the offence against love and right-living ; it was man who needed to be won 
to God, and so St Paul tells us, in words which sum up the whole matter and 
which should be always kept in the forefront of our thought, that “ God was 
in Christ, reconciling ‘the world unto Himself.” (2 Cor. v. 19; ef. Eph. ii. 
14 ff., Col. i. 20. Cf. also Rom. v. 2, Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12, Heb. x. 19, 20, 1 Pet. 
iii. 18, Jn. xiv. 6.) It was God Himself Who came to win man back, and to 
restore the union, the oneness, the broken harmony ; God (whose love cannot 
be less than that pictured by St Paul in 1 Cor. xiii.), God Himself came to do 
for and in man what we could not do for ourselves, to conquer and remove 
evil and sin, the cause of disunion. And so we call Jesus the “‘ Son of God,” 
and say that He at-one-d us and still at-ones us with God by His example 
and teaching and self-sacrifice, and by giving us in His Holy Spirit the power 
to live His kind of life. (In this connection too great stress should not be 
laid on the thought of our Lord “ interceding ” for us, as in Heb. vii. 25, for 
it suggests unwillingness on the part of the Father; “ interceding”’ is one 
method of at-one-ing persons, but it is the fact of mediation which is impor- 
tant, not the method; also in Rom. viii. 26.) 

It was one continuous process and it began at Nazareth when God’s 
nature and man’s were made one by the conception of Jesus in His Mother’s 
womb. This one-ness of man with God, in will and in power, was continued 
all through the infancy and the unknown thirty years; it was affirmed in 
the temptation, made known in His teaching and His works of mercy; it 
was upheld in the many conflicts with evil in various forms, in Gethsemane 
and on Calvary. Easter showed it to be unbroken; the Ascension ratified 
and assured it; Pentecost made it available for all men. (This is why we 
pray in the Litany, ‘“‘ By the mystery of Thy holy Incarnation, Thy holy 
Nativity, etc.’’), and whenever and wherever Christ is preached and accepted 
and men turn to Him and live the higher life of moral obedience to God’s 
rule and of conscious spiritual devotion to Him in the life of the Church and 
the power and guidance of the Holy Spirit—then and there is the at-one-ment 
made effective. 

It is a matter of personal relations, of life. An individual is at-one-d when 
he comes to a true knowledge of what God is like, of what God wills ; when he 
accepts what God in Christ offers to him, and gives himself to Christ, to live, 
in the power of the Holy Spirit, the Christ-life. Outwardly the at-one-ing is 
effected by the sacramental cleansing of Holy Baptism, by the gift of the 
Spirit in Baptism and Confirmation, and by the strength and life of Christ 
symbolised and conveyed by His “* Body and Blood ” in Holy Communion. 
This ‘‘ Communion,” joint one-ness, is both between the individual and God, 
and between him and his fellows ; it denotes and effects the ‘ fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit’? both inwardly and outwardly; it is the bond of union 
between man and man‘as well as between man and God ; it is the “ sacra- 
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ment of unity,” of one-ness. If the one-ness is again broken by sin it can be 
restored by penitence, whether through the outward confession and absolution 
(“‘ setting free’) of the sacrament of Penance, or in the secrecy of the sinner’s 
own heart. 

Society is at-one-d, put right, by the active work of the Church, by all 
kinds of works of mercy, hospitals and honies and refuges for the needy (the 
first hospitals were in bishops’ houses, and most mission stations include 
medical work) ; by schools and education (here again, the Church blazed the 
trail for the State) ; and by whatever means and to whatever degree Christian 
ideas, ideals and principles are made known and are accepted and made the 
guiding truths of social activity and human relations, policies and methods. 

Both the individual, and society (communities), are put right with God, 
as the Church grows and is enlarged and more individuals are brought into 
it and more communities are inspired and governed by the spirit of Christ. 
This is the Kingdom, the Kingship, of Heaven, the realising of the Messianic 
Age, it is eternal life, that is perfect life, progressively extended and enjoyed 
by men and women both in themselves and in their social order. At one 
with God, in themselves, and with one another, they find and effect the 
fulfilling of our Lord’s prayer, ‘“‘ That they may be one ” (John xvii. 22). The 
ideal and the power which motivates and makes it effective is Love, the 
family spirit, that of a Parent and His children. 


IV. 

There are four main principles for studying this difficult but essential 
matter : 

(i) Be careful about the words used. Remember that all language is 
‘picture ’’ language ; it uses metaphors, analogies, to explain one thing in 
terms of another; and because one thing is itself and not another thing no 
picture or analogy can ever be complete or fully accurate, and if pressed too 
far or used to the exclusion of other pictures and metaphors it may be mis- 
leading. 

Try and give up using the phrase “‘ at own for” sin. It is really a misuse 
of the English language, although it has established itself only too securely 
in popular language ; we never say “ I will buy own loaf,” “* I saw own man,” 
when we mean “I will buy a single loaf,” “ I saw a single man.” And you 
cannot “‘ at-one ” (wun) sin; you at-one persons ; ,you “‘ make amends ”’ for 
sin. 

Another word which has caused a great deal of unnecessary trouble is 
“ propitiate,”’ coming as it does in 1 John ii. 2, and as one of the “‘ Comfortable 
Words ” in the Communion Service. We use it of persons and we speak of 
propitiating a person when we have offended him, 7.e. of doing something to 
undo, if possible, the offence and to remove the resentment which he naturally 
feels against us. Books on Comparative Religion speak of sacrifice as pro- 
pitiating a god by putting him in a good temper and restoring his favour and 
good will. But the Bible never uses the word of persons or of God; the 
Hebrew word unhappily translated ‘‘ propitiate ” is used only of sin; i.e. 
it is sin which is propitiated, not God. In English, of course, this makes 
nonsense ; what the Bible means is that the sin is taken away (the “ picture ”’ 
probably being that of covering up, or wiping off). 
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The word “ justify ” needs a little more treatment than was given earlier. 
In St Paul theré is no doubt that it is a legal term and means to acquit, to 
account as being right and in the right. This is what God does to us, even 
though by sin we have put ourselves in the wrong. Because of the perfect 
life of Jesus, He treats us as being good and in the right, and He trusts us, 
puts us on our honour, to live up to the good character which He gives us. 
To continue the legal picture, God ‘‘ puts us on probation ” and Christ has 
** gone bail” for us. This act of His love and grace should make us want to 
do better, and by His gift of the Holy Spirit He gives us the power to be 
better and so more “ at one.” So that “‘ justify ’’ outgrows its New Testament 
meaning and comes to mean “ make right ” as well as “‘ account right.” 

The least inadequate category or picture or term to use is that of “ life.” 
Our Lord has given us the highest and best theory or ideal of life, both 
individual and social; He has shown us this ideal in practice, this way of 
living in the example of His own Person ; and He offers us the power to live 
it, through membership of His Body, the Church, and through the sharing 
of His life in the gift of the Holy Spirit. From start to finish it is a personal 
activity and process, and on both sides; it is family life. 

(ii) This at-one-ing is threefold. The individual is at-one-d in himself ; 
he is at-one-d with his fellow-men, 7.e. communities and the whole race are 
at-one-d ; and he, and they, are at-one-d with God. 

(iii) The process is a present and a continuous process. It was not con- 
nected with Calvary only ; it began when our Lord was conceived and it was 
continuous during the whole of His earthly life. It is not a matter of past 
history and happening only ; it is going on here and now and will continue 
in the future. And it is not a function of Jesus Christ only; it is also the 
doing of the Father and of the Holy Spirit, God in three “‘ Persons,” and in 
practice we have to do with the Holy Spirit rather than with the Father or 
the Son, though we have to remember that they are “ not three Gods but 
one God.” 

That this at-one-ing took place at a given time and place in history is 
explained by the fact that we ourselves are in time and space ; this limitation 
of. God’s act is due to the limitations under which He has placed us ; it could 
hardly have been otherwise. Yet it was and is a process above and beyond 
time and space, “‘ eternal in the heavens.” We have no knowledge as to 
whether God knew in advance that men would sin, but we believe that He is 
eternally Love and that He must have foreseen the possibility of man sinning, 
and would therefore have been prepared to save man ultimately from it. 

(iv) At all times we have to be careful to have the true idea of what God 
is like and not be misled by mistaken and pre-Christian and even pagan 
thoughts of Him, of which there are plenty in popular thought and language. 
God is like Jesus, in character and activity ; ‘“‘ God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself.” 

S. P. T. PRIDEAUX. 
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CHRISTMAS, CHRISTIANITY AND GOD— 
SOME REFLECTIONS 


B. H. LIDDELL HART. 
I. 


THE appeal of Christmas Day service is very strong ; it stirs our sentiments 
—but does it amount to more than a spiritual cocktail? It has a good 
“ kick,” but its effect is short-lived—like New Year resolutions. 

While any impulse that contributes to good will—God’s will—is of value, 
the question remains how far the brevity of its effect is due to dubious 
ingredients. These were, in part, the natural consequence of taking over a 
pagan festival. (The early Christians had deprecated any festival at all, and 
condemned interest in the birth-date as an infiltration of pagan superstition.) 

In the Christmas service, as in the Easter service, the predominant 
emphasis is on God’s desire and effort to serve man rather than on man’s 
duty and effort to serve God. The volume of applause tends to drown the 
note of dedication to His service. 

For primitive peoples it was natural to imagine that their god could be 
propitiated by lavish praise, but that crude idea of ‘‘ God’s ” taste is unfitted 
to a higher level of religion. It becomes hard to imagine that He can relish 
a stream of adulation far exceeding what the vainest of human rulers could 
swallow. Even if God had only the good sense of any wise man he would be 
nauseated. How much value can He attach to “ services ’’ where the expendi- 
ture of words in praising him is so disproportionate to the effort made sub- 


sequently in his actual service—in being and doing what our religion tells us 
is “* good ”’ ? 


II. 


Christianity has been a channel through which the light of God has shone 
into the world—Christians would claim, the main channel. But the history 
of Christianity shows it as a light filtering through a cloud—and how dense 
this has been. 

Has the cloud been increased by the Church’s tendency to substitute 
“ Christ ” for “‘ God”? ? It is a matter of general experience that dependence 
on an intermediary tends to becloud the clearness of any message, or process 
of communication. Moreover, the Christian religion came after a time to 
insert a second intermediary, in the person of the Virgin Mary—a concession 
to primitive minds and emotions (as well as to the widespread ancient cults 
of the Mother-Goddess) which still persists in the main section of the Church. 
Nowhere in the Gospels does Jesus assert the need for an intermediary 
between man and God, or claim that function for himself. On the other 
hand, it palpably serves the interest of any priesthood to make such a claim. 

We are left with the question how far the deification of Jesus has dimmed 
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the light of God—and also the inspiration that might have come from the 
example of a more human son of God. The growth of Christology weakened 
the reality of Jesus, and it is very doubtful whether this later doctrinal super- 
structure carries as strong an appeal as the simplicity of the earliest gospel 
story. : 

It is also worth pondering some of the ill-effects of the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion, especially when coupled with that of priest-given Absolution of sins. It 
is a parental instinct, especially on the part of mothers, to smooth the path 
of one’s children by one’s own effort and “save ” them by one’s own sacrifice. 
It was thus natural that similar action should have been ascribed to God— 
when men’s idea of God developed from picturing Him as a tyrant to picturing 
him as a super-parent. Yet experience has constantly shown the failure of 
such attempted salvation at second-hand—a fact which suggests there may 
be a fallacy in a theology that imagines God as pursuing a similar course. 

It is a matter of common experience that reliance on someone else, parent 
or protector, weakens the incentive to personal effort—and that has been the 
effect of the idea of Redemption on human beings in general, however 
differently it may be construed by theological minds. The idea conveyed by 
Absolution of sins could hardly fail to accentuate the weakening effect. 

This brings us to the further question whether the evolution of such 
doctrines has marred a spiritual evolution which, developing a special mono- 
theistic trend and dynamic in the Jewish religion, reached a peak at the time 
of Jesus. Was this process of great promise warped rather than helped by 
the infusion of an idea that was markedly akin to the Saviour-myths of the 
surrounding peoples ? The history of Christianity has not shown a continual 
spiritual development comparable .with that seen in Judaism from Moses to 
Jesus. Instead, its borrowings from the less spiritual levels of other and 
more primitive faiths have tended to outweigh what it gained by an admixture 
of Hellenic philosophical ideas. 

Religion has lost its momentum, and yielded to materialism, because the 
current of spiritual ideas has become stagnant in face of the surge of scientific 
thought. Mere tenacity in defence of the Christian position, based on blind 
opposition to new spiritual conceptions, has resulted in that position crumb- 
ling like a sand-castle. 

As their hold weakens, the Churches seem to be taking refuge in a reaction 
against progressive theological ideas, and becoming more obstinate in resisting 
any adaptation of their antique doctrines, and harmonisation of their dis- 
cordant notes. That attitude diminishes the slender hope that Christianity 
in its customary sense, as the Churches of Christ Limited—geographically and 
theologically—might evolve into a religion of God Universal with fresh 
vitality. They may have to die that religion may be reborn. 

That prospect is more than a speculation. For in all spheres of experience, 
the kind of evolution that has continuity proves too slow, and revolution 
proves too circular, whereas the more creative evolution comes through death 
and Resurrection. 


III. 


Are we pinning too much hope on the resuscitation of present bodies, and 
trusting too little in the truth of Resurrection? The fear is often expressed 
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that, if the present Churches die, the Christian spirit and morality will also 
die—and be replaced by sheer materialism or fresh superstitions. That fear 
has been driving many timorous souls to swallow their intellectual scruples, 
spel seek ecclesiastical shelter again, and reconcile their minds to submissive 
acceptance of doctrines they have found hardly credible. At the same time, 
mp- the fear is used by Church-leaders as a reason for reviving and reaffirming a 
, It rigid orthodoxy. Such fear shows little faith—in God. It comes strangely 
ath from those who profess to believe in the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
fice. Likewise, it may be felt by some that these ‘‘ Christmas Reflections ”’ are 
d— destructive without being constructive. But does not the demand for 
ring ‘* constructiveness ” show lack of faith in God’s grace, purpose, and power. 
e of The doctrines of the Church have been man-made, and it would thus be 
nay presumptuous to claim any certainty that their construction was carried 
S. through under the true inspiration of God—or with a perfectly correct inter- 
rent pretation of His intention. (Knowledge of the historical circumstances in 
the which the doctrines were evolved, amid bitter conflicts of opinion, makes any 
ever such assumption appear all the more doubtful. The dust of controversy, 
1 by especially when accompanied by the pains of persecution for differing views, 
has not proved the way of truth in other realms of experience.) 
such It should suffice for men to apply themselves conscientiously to cleansing 
ono- their windows of dust and mist, while relying on God to show them what they 
time can do, beyond that, when His light comes in more clearly. Cleaning our 
l by windows is not destructive, whereas would-be construction in His name is 
the presumptuous—and has repeatedly proved a cause of evil. To pursue the 
nual cleaning task would show more humility before God, and more trust in God. 
s to It can be assumed, without presumption, that after so many centuries of 
and human time since Church doctrines were framed, our windows are likely to 
ture be encrusted. 
Jesus himself abstained from constructing either doctrine or ecclesiastical 
» the structure. His followers chose to disregard that guiding light. Only by 
itific laboured interpretation of a solitary phrase in Matthew (xvi. 18) can any 
lind suggestion be found that Jesus wished to build a Church—and that phrase 
umb- looks like a later editorial interpolation, for nothing like it is said in the 
otherwise similar narratives of the same episode in Mark and Luke. More- 
tion over, it is not supported by any other passage in the Gospels, whereas many 
sting imply a contrary idea. Jesus devoted himself to cleaning the windows of his 
dis- native religion so that God’s light might shine through it more clearly. He 
unity was concerned with a way of life in that light, and applied his duster to the 
and obscuring dogmas. 
fresh His teachings on the Way amounted to little more than a fresh focussing 
of some of the most illuminating thoughts of preceding prophets and rabbis. 
ence, It is hard to find sayings that are definitely original. Their volume altogether . 
ition is very little. But what a Light shines through that little! And What a__ at 
leath radiance it has ! ’ ar 


TILFORD, SURREY. 





ROMANTIC PROPHECY. 
H. G. SCHENK, D.Putu.(Oxon.). 


University Lecturer in European Economic and Social History. 


When an Age is falling, no man can save it, 
He can only demonstrate how its doom is coming. 
—KIERKEGAARD. 


RoMANTICc pessimism—according to Nietzsche the last great event in the fate 
of our culture \—deserves perhaps to be re-examined in the gruesome light 
of recent developments, for it can be shown that the Romantics, or at any 


rate many of them, had an astonishing presentiment of things to come. 
Whereas Condorcet, the herald of enlightened optimism, predicted in 1794, 


at the height of the Terror, a general mental and moral improvement of 


mankind, Chateaubriand eight years later foresaw that one day when Religion 
had been brushed aside as a superstition, the way would be open for all 
crimes.” 

Two years after Waterloo, Chateaubriand declared that trying to look a 
hundred. years ahead, he saw a cloud too dark for human vision, too dark to 
be penetrated by prophecy. One thing he perceived quite clearly: the 
advent of military dictatorships.* Similarly, Edmund Burke, that great 


Romantic precursor, had anticipated the impending dictatorship of “‘ some, 
popular general ” in France ¢ at a time when Buonaparte was still an obscure 
young officer. One or two decades after the end of the Napoleonic Wars, in 
the middle of an outwardly peaceful era of European history, the Abbé de 
Lamennais ® and Giacomo Leopardi—to name only these two illustrious 
examples—were haunted by the vision of new and unprecedented bloodshed : 


E gia dal caro 
Sissies de suoi non asterra la mano 
La generosa stirpe ; anzi coverte 
Fien di stragi l’Europa e l’altera riva 
Dell atlantico mar.® 


Yet it was doubtful whether the carnage of war was the worst that the 
coming century held in store for Europe. Lamennais’ prophetic ear already 
in the 1820’s discerned the “‘ roaring of the Revolutions,” ? the most momen- 
tous of which was to break out exactly one hundred years after the publication 
of his profound Essai sur lindifférence en matiére de religion (1817). When 


1 Die fréhliche Wissenschaft, Aphorismus 870. 

2 Le Génie du Christianisme, IIe Partie, Ve livre, chap. 6. 

3 Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, I, London, 1876, p. 140. Ticknor spent 
the evening of June 16, 1817, at Chateaubriand’s. 

4 Reflections on the Revolution in France, London, 1790. 

5 In his work De la religion considérée dans ses rapports avec V’ordre politique et civil, 
Paris, 1825. 

6 Palinodia, Al Marchese Gino Capponi, ll. 58-62. 

‘**, . . Now no more will the prodigal generation be able to wash itself clear of the 
blood of its own kindred, so that Europe and the opposite shore of the Atlantic Ocean will 
be scarred with bloodshed and slaughter.’’) 

7 In his above-mentioned work. 
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the “ annus mirabilis ” of a.p. 1848 witnessed social and political Revolutions 
sweeping over large parts of Europe, the Silesian Romantic Joseph von 
Eichendorff, combining observation and prophecy, warned :— 

Die Stréme werden nimmer riickwirts stauen, 

Die Blitze werden zielen nach den Kronen, 

Die Stiirme rastlos fegen durch die Gauen, 

All Tiirme brechend, wo die Stolzen wohnen, 

Bis all erkannt, demiitig in dem Grauen, 

Den einen Kénig itiber allen Thronen.? 

As for the final result of the great social revolutions, none was more 
pessimistic than Krasinski’s mouthpiece, the Count, in his Nie-boska Komedia 
(1834) who, observing the “ dancings of the rabble ” saw there all the old 
crimes of the world, dressed in new robes, whirling in a new dance, and pre- 
dicted : “* But their end will be the same as it was thousands of years ago— 
vice, gold and blood.” ? : 

Even the inhuman atrocities committed during the Second Great War of 
our century were somehow anticipated by the Romantics. 


“Once the moral sense is almost extinguished (wrote Lamennais in 
1825), a kind of blind movement follows which drives these degraded 
beings towards everything which promises their coarse desires some sort 
of enjoyment. At times a grim instinct develops in them; they thirst 
after blood and unheard-of atrocities fill the world with horror.” * 


In a similar vein the Baron vom Stein wrote to a friend in 1812 :— 


‘“* The abundance of evil will again steel the hearts of the coming 
generation, but maybe it will crush it completely and make it entirely 
bestial, unless we concern ourselves with leading our children back to 
the principles the abandonment of which is responsible for the general 
ruin.” 4 


England’s Poet Laureate emphasised the religious character of this problem 
when he predicted in 1829 :— 


‘** Throughout what is called the Christian world there will be a contest 
between Impiety and Religion; the former everywhere is gathering 
strength, and wherever it breaks loose the foundations of human society 
will be shaken.” ® 


It is known that apocalyptic visions—an ever recurring accompaniment 
of transcendental Christianity—were fairly widespread in various parts of 
Europe during the Christian revival that took place during the Napoleonic 
Wars and their aftermath.® However, it is generally not sufficiently realised 


1 Kein Pardon, 1848. (‘‘ The rivers will never flow backwards, the lightnings will aim 
at the crowns, the storms will restlessly scour the country, breaking all towers, where the 
proud dwell, until horror stricken all will become humble enough to recognise the one King 
above all thrones.’’) 

2 The Un-Divine Comedy, translated (from Polish) by H. E. Kennedy, London [no date], 
Part IIT. 

3 De la Religion, etc., p. 83. 

* Letter to Countess Senfft, Prague, March 28, 1812. 

5 Robert Southey: Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of 
Society, II, London, 1829, p. 418. ; 

6 Cf. Friedrich von Schlegel: Signatur des Zeitalters, Concordia, Wien, 1820, p. 28. 
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that Romantic forebodings of an impending collapse of our civilisation were 
indeed shared very widely. At times it was felt that the catastrophe might 
remain confined to Europe, as for example when Friedrich von Schlegel, in 
1820, defined European unity as ‘‘ one and the same serious and tragic swjet 
for the tragedy of the future.”1 This expectation found a picturesque 
expression in the suggestion which the Swedish Romantic Atterbom heard in 
1818 from the Bavarian scholar Schlichtegroll. Iceland, the Professor urged, 
should as soon as possible be used for a storehouse and archive of contem- 
porary European culture which in his opinion would soon be on its last legs.” 
F. G. Wetzel,3 an undeservedly forgotten friend of E. Th. A. Hoffmann, in the 
concluding passage of his Magischer Spiegel (1806) envisaged the time when 
the light will be taken from Europe, when Europe will be full of demolished 
sites, when goblins will meet each other on her deserts, and the paradise will 
have vanished in the great flood and the rage of the fire. 

Others feared that the collapse of Europe would spell disaster for the 
whole planet, indeed Friedrich von Schlegel himself spoke of the “ drama of 
human history ” which, he suggested, “‘ may be very much nearer to its end 
than to its beginning.”4 And Chateaubriand on the above-mentioned 
occasion voiced his apprehension: ‘‘ There perhaps is the misery of our 
situation ; perhaps we live, not only in the decrepitude of Europe, but in the 
decrepitude of the world.”” The end might well appear in the form of Russian 
domination over the whole globe; and Chateaubriand who had already 
travelled so widely, was longing to see Russia so that he might “ better 
estimate the power that threatens to overwhelm the world.” > Wetzel’s fears 
pointed in the same direction :— 


** Although it seems as if in a great Eastern empire the spirit were 
stirring towards a new resurrection, this is only vain and imperfect 
endeavour. Thence will no single whole human being arise.” ® 


That a deluge was approaching, was the feeling shared by Romantic 
thinkers rooted in such different backgrounds as the half-Irish Englishman 
Burke,’ the German Hélderlin, the half-Scot Byron,® the Frenchman Lamen- 


1 Op. cit., p. 18. 

2 Atterbom to E. G. Geijer, Munich, December 22, 1818. (Aufzeichnungen des schwe- 
dischen Dichters P.D.A.  Alterbom iiber beriihmte deutsche Mdnner und Frauen nebst 
Reiseerinnerungen aus Deutschland und Italien aus den Jahren 1817-19, Berlin, 1867.) 

3 Heine mentioned him in his entertaining yet questionable work Die romantische Schule 
(1888), but only as a lyrical poet of distinction. 

4 Signatur des Zeitalters, 1820, p. 32. 

5 Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, I, London, 1876, p. 140. Cf. P. S. 
Ballanche, Vision d’Hébal, Paris, 1831, p. 98: ‘* Do you know what Peter I is doing in the 
shipyards of Amsterdam ? Terrible amongst the terrors of an unknown North, he is about 
to reveal an Empire which one day will menace many Empires. Still later, however. 
Russia will cease to be a European Power and will carry out her mission of awakening 
Asia.’’ Op. cit., p. 101. 

® Magischer Spiegel. Von der Herrlichkeit unseres Reiches edler deutscher Nation. 
(1806) Leipzig, 1939, p. 100. 

7 * Tt appears to me as if I were in a great crisis, not of the affairs of France alone, but 
of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe.’’ (Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
1790). Cf. also Burke’s famous forecast : ‘‘ The glory of Europe is extinguished for ever.” 
(Op. cit., p. 113.) 

8 Cf. his poem, Darkness, written in July, 1816. 
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nais, the Polish émigré Krasiriski,’ the Italian Leopardi, the Spaniard Larra, 
the Portuguese Garret, and the Russian Leontiev. It is understandable that 
such strong forebodings produced in some of these thinkers a feeling which 
Leopardi, the supreme exponent of Weltschmerz, described in his Dialogo di 
Timandro e di Eleandro, as “‘ complete and incessant despair.””’ Even Goethe, 
whose attitude to Romanticism was highly ambiguous and who could cer- 
tainly not be branded as a “ pessimist,” confessed to Chancellor Miiller on 
June 6, 1830: “I have no faith in the world and have learned to despair.” 
Two years previously, in conversation with Eckermann, he bemoaned the 
‘“‘ misery of our time” and added that it often seemed as if the world were 
gradually becoming ripe for the Day of Judgement. Indeed, as early as 1813 
he had observed that “ the culture of centuries and with it all the tran- 
quillity and peace, were now already being threatened and disturbed.” ” 

Yet Goethe himself could and, moreover, did on occasions derive some 
consolation from an idea which the earliest and most stimulating of Romantic 
precursors, Giambattista Vico, had done so much to develop : the idea of the 
cyclical succession of civilisations,* of the corsi and ricorsi. True, Vico’s 
theory, especially as he came to evolve it in the last version of the Scienza 
Nuova (1744), considerably helped the historian to diagnose his own time ; 
for unlike Gibbon he perceived analogies between the decline and fall of the 
ancient civilisations and the contemporary situation, and thereby made 
historically minded Europeans aware of the danger of an impending general 
collapse. The Swiss historian Johannes von Miiller, the Danish German 
scholar B. G. Niebuhr, French scholars such as Ballanche and Michelet, and 
to repeat, Goethe * too, all came to adopt important aspects of Vico’s theory 
of cycles. Thus Niebuhr wrote under the impression of the July Revolution 
in France :— 


“Now, unless God helps us in a miraculous way, we are facing 
destruction of a kind which the Roman world experienced about the 
middle of the third century of our chronology: the destruction of 
welfare, liberty, education and scholarship.” ® 


‘ 


In a like manner Vico had a century earlier in “ retrospective prophecy ”’ 
envisaged the involuntary return to nature, the ruin of cities, and the forests 
becoming the dens of human beasts. 

Intense irritation at the apparent inevitability of further downfalls made 
Shelley burst into the lament :— 


1 Cf., for example, Krasinski’s letter to Reeve, February 17, 1832: Correspondance de 
Sigismond Krasinski et de Henry Reeve, t. 1, Paris, 1902, p. 447. 

* Conversation with Freiherr von Hess at Teplitz, May 27, 1813. 

8 For earlier cycle-theories, cf. Eduard Spranger, Die Kulturzyklentheorie und das 
Problem des Kulturverfalls. Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Berlin, 1926 ; and more recently: J. Delevsky, ‘‘ L’idée du cycle éternel dans 
Vhistoire du monde,’’ in Studies and Essays in the History of Science and Learning, ed. 
M. F. Ashley Montagu, New York, 1944. 

* Cf. Goethe’s essay Geistes-Epochen (1817). 

5 Rémische Geschichte, 2. Teil, 2nd rev. ed., Berlin, 1830, preface, p. v. In a letter to 
Savigny, Niebuhr wrote on November 16, 1830: ‘‘It is my firm conviction that we— 
especially in Germany—are hurrying towards barbarism and the position of France is not 
much better. . . . The end of the song will be despotism on the ruins.’’ (Lebensnachrichten 
iiber Barthold Georg Niebuhr, 111, Hamburg, 1839, p. 271.) 
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Oh cease! Must Hate and Death return ? 
Cease! Must men kill and die ? 

Cease! Drain not to its dregs the urn 

Of bitter prophecy. 

The World is weary of the Past : 

Oh might it die or rest at last ! + 


Wherein then lay the consoling feature of Vico’s conception? Only in 
the hope, equally based upon knowledge of the past, that after the collapse 
of a civilisation, when the “ evil subtleties of malicious intellects shall have 
rusted away,” a new cycle would begin and the corsit would be enacted in 
ricorst all over again. It was, therefore, quite in Vico’s spirit when Goethe 
in 1798 rejected the thesis of world’s Progiress and talked instead of 
Umschreitung (‘‘ circumgression ’”’).2. Nor was it more than @ theological 
adaptation of Vico’s hopeful idea when Goethe envisaged a rejuvenated 
creation to follow the time when God having lost His joy in humanity had to 
break the whole existing creation to pieces.? Hélderlin, too, was full of glorious 
hope for the more distant future. In his truly prophetic style he wrote in 
Hyperion (1799) :— 


‘** Death is a messenger of life, and that we are now asleep in our 
hospitals, testifies to our near and healthy awakening. Then only shall 
we be found and so will be the element of the spirits.” 





The young Swiss Jacob Burckhardt, who in later years came to be recog- 
nised as one of the great European historians, was strongly influenced by 
Romantic ideas. At the age of eighteen, in 1836, in a poem which he dedi- 
cated to Riickert, he prophesied that God would forsake this generation :— 


Gott aber iiberlasst sich selber das Geschlecht 
Und an sich selber tibt es einst Gericht und Recht.® 


1 Hellas; a Lyrical Drama (1821), last lines. According to Shelley the poem was 
‘** written at the suggestion of the events of the moment ’”’; “‘ the curtain of futurity . . . 
falls upon the unfinished scene.’’ (Preface.) Cf. Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 
IV, Oxford, 1939, p. 32. 

2 Conversation with Jean Paul in Jena, September, 1798. 

8 Conversation with Eckermann, October 23, 1828. In view of Goethe’s interest in 
Hesiod, it seems possible that he was influenced by Hesiod’s powerful prophecy in”Epya kai 
‘Hypa, lines 174-81, which in Jack Lindsay’s translation reads as follows :— 

Fifth is the race that I call my own and abhor. 
O to die, or be later born, or born before ! 
This is the Race of Iron. | Dark is their plight. 
Toil and sorrow by day are theirs, and by night 
The anguish of death ; and the gods afflict them and kill, 
though there’s yet a trifle of good amid manifold ill, 
And Zeus will smash them in turn on his chosen day, 
when children at birth show heads already grown grey. 
Cf. also lines 197-201 :— 
Down the broad paths of the earth for Olympus-height, 
forsaking the human race for the gods, in flight 
with beautiful bodies veiled in their robes of white, 
Forbearance and Righteous Wrath will depart, and leave 
evil too great to resist, and mortals will grieve. 
( a Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, ed. T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra, pp. 135- 


“4 Cf. W. Kaegi’s recent article ‘“‘ Uber das Prophetische beim jungen Burckhardt.” 
Historische Meditationen, II, Ziirich, 1946, p. 197. 
5 Burckhardts Gedichte, ed. K. E. Hoffmann, Basel, 1926, p. 30. 
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ROMANTIC PROPHECY 259 
Six years later he looked further ahead when he wrote: “I expect 
most violent crises, but mankind will survive them,” and he added: 
‘Qn the ruins of the old states Charity will perhaps found a new empire.” 4 
A similar hope was expressed by Ballanche in his extraordinary Vision d’Hébal 
(1831) :— 


** A seeming lack of belief threatens to abolish all faith ; but the religion 
of mankind will be reborn in a more brilliant and more beautiful form.” 2 


Some went even so far as to hope against hope that Europe would survive the 
ordeal. Friedrich von Schlegel for one refused to interpret the ghastly 
catastrophés which might in the near future overtake Europe as portents of 
a final collapse and total extinction of this part of the world as the centre of 
Christianity. His deep faith enabled him to believe in a rebirth of Europe, 
and all that would precede it, however terrible, might, he suggested,? be 
interpreted as the great pains of a very laborious rebirth.* 
H. G. SCHENK. 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Letter to Kinkel, June 13, 1842. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 97-98. Cf. also p. 100, for his ardent wish: ‘‘ Qu’encore une fois la 
civilisation soit sauvée !”’ 

3 Signatur des Zeitalters, 1820, pp. 30-31. 

4 This article is part of Progress and Disenchantment—A study of European Romanticism, 
at present in preparation by the writer. 






THE END OF COMMUNISM. 
A. G. REEKIE. 


“* MEN are evolving towards perfectibility ” said the optimist. ‘‘ You forget 
that I too am evolving,” retorted the Devil. This fable has special point 
to-day when the inevitability of conflict between Communism and the Western 
democracies is confidently assumed. The Communist believes that the 
triumph of Communism is assured because Communism represents the final 
state of the evolution of human society. ‘ All roads lead to Communism,” 
cries Mr Molotov. ‘ 

Such a vision of the future ignores that there are other factors beside the 
economic ones in the struggle of humanity towards an improved social 
structure. : 

One of the principal effects of the Industrial Revolution on social historians 
and theorists was to make them seek a fresh approach to economic theory. 
Robert Owen envisaged society becoming a workers’ paradise, and at Lanark 
sought to make a beginning with his industrial brotherhood. In France, 
Proudhon revised the rights of man in the light of the deliverance from 
slavery the machine promised, and Louis Blanc prophesied the complete 
control of the State by the workers through the simple exercise of universal 
suffrage. 

Communism, however, remained a somewhat nebulous theory till Karl 
Marx, after a stormy career in Continental academic and journalistic circles, 
came to London from Germany in 1849 to concentrate on the working out of 
the complete theory of the final state of society. This work was done in 
numerous pamphlets, in the production of the Communist Manifesto and in 
the first volume of Das Kapital. 

The interpretation of history propounded by Marx was not a new one. 
It was derived from Hegel’s philosophy of history which originally set out to 
show that human progress was an incessant endeavour to shape new forms of 
society. Freedom, argued Hegel, is the main motive behind the changes in 
society and the purpose of new laws and customs was to bring a richer life 
to men. But each form of society has its imperfections and when these are 
realised there is a swing in the opposite direction. 

Marx seized upon this process of dialectical development as the clue to 
the mystery of existence. Material conditions determined men’s lives. Marx 
believed that in this simple proposition he had found the basis for a scientific 
theory that would end all speculation about the meaning of history. His 
great desire was to demonstrate that his view of history was beyond argument. 
This is the peculiar pride of the Marxist. Marxian law is scientific. Dia- 
lectical materialism is scientific materialism. But Marx, while making an 
important contribution to social theory, had no real acquaintance with 
scientific attitudes or modes of thought. 

The approach Marx made to the problems of society was not that of the 
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empirical thinker. It was closely akin to that of the transcendental school of 
academic German philosophy with a weakness for consolatory rationalisation. 

Marx’s proposition that the prevailing mode of production is a conditioning 
factor in the social, political and spiritual life, is not seriously opposed to-day. 
Marx’s error was to use this idea to explain all historic phenomena by the 
existing mode of production and to make a limited conditioning factor a 
determining cause which he foolishly expressed in the slogan that “ social 
existence determines consciousness.” 

According to Marx, the story of human society is divided into phases. 
Kach phase is one of exploitation manipulated by a special class. The 
powerful barons rise against the King. They take from him his wealth and 
possessions and these they divide among themselves. Then the aristocratic 
exploiters are followed by commercial ones who establish the rule of the 
merchant. Each ruling class has to retreat before the rise of its successor ; 
each new class of rulers comes into power through pressure of economic 
circumstances garnished with lofty rhetorical phrases. 

Thus far, Marx argues as a historian. Then he changes his position and 
announces that this process would come to a full stop when the proletariat 
achieved power. It would have been reasonable to argue that the process of 
rise and retreat would continue and to describe the arrival of the proletariat 
as another phase to be succeeded by yet another phase in which the successors 
of the proletariat would be the ruling class. To expect the establishment of 
Communist rule to coincide with the completion of the social fulfilment of 
mankind reveals a flaw in Marx’s interpretation of history. There is no 
evidence, whatever, to prove that the rule of the proletariat is the last great 
stage of society. If Marx’s main theory is right then Communist rule is 
merely another phase which is doomed to pass as all other forms of ruling 
classes have. 

For an explanation of this irrational conclusion to a long and well sus- 
tained analysis of economic history it is necessary to turn to Marx’s ancestry. 
Though an atheist, Marx could not jump out of his skin ; he.could not escape 
the upsurge of his Jewish inheritance. The Jew, perhaps more than most, 
retains the tendencies of a great religious tradition which found its highest 
expression in the hope of the coming day of the Lord Who would set up His 
throne forever. 

Like many Zionists who despise the Jewish faith yet obviously cherish a 
vision derived from it, Marx was apparently driven to round off his gospel 
with a final picture of society drawn, not from conclusions emerging from the 
facts of economics and social classes but from visions that arose from the 
ancient dreams of his people. He became the herald of the new and eternal 
order in which the wicked capitalist would cease from troubling and the poor 
and lowly proletariat would dwell in peace and plenty for ever. 

Communism in the sense that there is a series of scientific, economic 
doctrines that can be applied universally is a figment of the imagination. 
The only attempt to apply Marx’s perversion of a century-old faith was in 
1917 when the Russian Revolutionaries endeavoured to establish an egali- 
tarian state. All men were to get equal shares but the more equal the division 
of worldly goods the more production declined. Without fear of loss or hope 
of gain the industrial machine lacked efficient operators. 
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Lenin soon found that it was easier to preach Marx than to practise him. 
As soon as he went into action the contradiction of his revolutionary theories 
became apparent. Lenin departed from the theory in the interests of political 
gains. Conscious of this betrayal of the logic of dialectical materialism, Lenin 
compensated, as the psychologists say, by constant assertions of the supre- 
macy of Marxian philosophy. These were dogmas, platform ammunition, 
but not related to Lenin’s circumstances and of no practical value. So the 
dictatorship of the proletariat became the dictatorship over the proletariat. 

The subsequent history of Soviet Russia has exposed the failure of Marxian 
Communism, however much it may thrive as a national superstition. The 
Russian leaders naturally keep alive the superstition of Communism, but like 
every other superstition it has to be repressive to persist. A minor example 
of the measures necessary to maintain a false view of life is revealed in a 
message of Colonel-General Kourasov, Soviet Commander-in-Chief in Austria 
to all unit commanders in the Russian zone :— 


‘** For some time certain Soviet Army officers have fallen under the 
influence of bourgeois ideology. Following private contacts with the 
population, they have either adopted a hostile attitude to the Soviet or 
have simply become traitors to their country. A certain number of 
officers have lost sight of their oath of fidelity and are trying to satisfy 
their material appetites by enriching themselves.” 


The note continues :— 


‘“‘ Thus these officers begin to slide down the fatal slope leading to 
eternal shame. They forget they have been brought up under the 
discipline of the world’s highest intellectual culture—Marx—Lenin— 
Stalinism. They forget too easily that they are armed with Stalin’s 
doctrine which is better than all others.” 


This statement concludes with a series of prohibitions reminiscent of the 
attempts by all extremist religions driven to tyranny to maintain prestige 
and influence. Mr Vishinsky, accustomed to preaching to the converted or 
pouring out his invective against the wretched sinner on the penitence stool, 
is angered at conferences when he is opposed by spokesmen speaking as free 
individuals. That anger is an indication of the fanaticism which is used to 
inspire the crusade of Communism against all unbelievers—a war waged with 
emotional sanctions which permit any means to be used in the interests of 
the holy cause. 

The outcome of this struggle is hardly in doubt. The Communist rulers, 
like all other ruling classes before them, will be superseded. As the new rule 
casts its shadow before the Soviet rulers they will seek to preserve their 
authority by more perverse misrepresentation of facts and wilful obscurantism. 
But human nature has always broken through every encirclement of the 
human mind that has been devised by King or Church, Leader or State. 
The superstitions of Communism cannot permanently enslave a vigorous people. 

There are grim times ahead; these will be the beginnings of another 
phase of history, marking the end of Communism as a false religion and the 
application of a new or revised view of the purposes of history. 

A. G. REEKIE. 


WALKERBURN, PEEBLESSHIRE, 
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CONSTANT FORMS IN THE FLUX OF 
CHANGE. 


CHARLES R. SALIT, Pux.D. 
5. 


Ir is said that the only ‘‘ permanent ” thing in the world is * change ”’ itself. 
This may be true. Yet, we regard change with some misgivings and fear. 
We often say with some forebodings : We don’t know what the morrow will 
bring. We instinctively seek stability, something that remains the same. 

The most typical characteristic of man is his religiousness. Man is 
not known without it. This quality is even more fundamental in man than 
is his speech. In fact, speech is the outgrowth of this quality. Now, religion, 
plainly speaking, is nothing but the urge and the manifestation to live on 
for ever. It is the conscious attempt to project life beyond the curtain of 
death. The instrument, or medium, through which this indefinite survival 
is achieved is the concept of God. God never dies. Or, in case of physical 
death, he possesses the power of resurrection. Of this phase of godhood, 
Osiris and Christ are examples. Both suffered physical death, only to live 
life eternal. 

What the properties of God should be, is for no one to say. We must be 
content with what they are, rather than what we might think they should be. 
Man has lived on this earth, according to some scientists, for a million and 
more years. During this long period billions upon billions of people have 
lived and worshipped their gods. Even an infinitesimal part of this story 
ought to prove to be the longest laboratory experiment on the properties and 
characteristics of god ever conducted by man under every imaginable con- 
dition. Archeologists and anthropologists have been able to penetrate this 
period to a,depth of some 25,000 years, and historians, approximately to 
some 5000 years. Furthermore, by a process of analogy, which in this case 
is reasonably safe, the ethnologist has been able to reconstruct our past even 
beyond the limits of the archeologist. Certain primitive people of our own 
times may be taken as a sampling of peoples who lived. differently from the 
rest of animals. By observing their customs and practices, one may get a 
reasonably accurate picture of early man. 

From the combined data of this vast laboratory experiment on the repre- 
sentation of gods we draw the following conclusions. The number of forms 
by which a god may be represented is very limited: it hardly will exceed 
seventeen as upper limit. This number of godforms consists exclusively of 
some seven geometric forms, approximately the same number of our domesti- 
cated animal-forms, and the human-form. We shall refer to these godforms 
as matrices. No god of any magnitude is known to have existed outside this 
group. If we study the properties of these forms we find that they are time- 
less, changeless, and universal. Relatively speaking they are eternal. Can 
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we think of a time and place when and where the circle was not what it now 
is? Or of the sphere, the cylinder, or the equilateral triangle that were 
different in anything but size? Archzologists have been able to trace our 
past to the Paleolithic epoch. But they have not been able to find man 
living without the presence of the ancestors of our domesticated animals, 
such as cattle, goats and horses. Finally, man by making his own environ- 
ment, his habitat, has retained his form remarkably unchanged. We know 
of no time or place when and where man, as a cultural being, was something 
else than what he now is. Of man as a nature form we know nothing and 
therefore cannot speak either for or of him. 

The qualities we speak of here are common to all gods, including our God 
of the West. We say that God is timeless, changeless, and universal. He is 
eternal. In our hymnals we call him the Rock of Ages to which we cling in a 
world of change. When all else is in flux and motion, He alone stands firm. 
By clinging to Him we achieve immortality. He alone completes the law of 
‘* self-preservation,” ‘‘ survival,” ‘‘ existence.” Man, and to a certain degree, 
other animals as well, in his urge to survive, attached himself, so to speak, 
to these constant forms in a world of change, so he too might live 
for ever. 

The question of how man came to single out these constant forms in a 
world of change, leads us to the subject of heredity. Here we advance the 
theory of plasmic photography. If certain forms, both in nature and culture, 
are more stable than others, then all life has been exposed to their influences, 
or stimuli, longer than to those of other forms. If, according to some 
scientists, man has existed for a million and more years, then we have been 
exposed for that length of time to the influences of these permanent matrices. 
In long exposure photography, as we know, only those objects that remain 
stationary are recorded on the sensitive negative. Persons may move safely 
to and fro in front of the camera without making such an imprint. It is the 
same in plasmic photography. Only those light stimuli are recorded on the 
sensitive plasma cells which persist the longest. This is heredity. On the 
other hand, transitory forms, such as one’s immediate environment, produce 
little or no effect on the living negative of the film of life. Our immediate 
environment gives rise to acquired characteristics. 

The above theory may succinctly be summarised as follows: Matrices 
produce heredity, changing environment—acquired characteristics. The 
resulting plasmic archetypes constitute, what we might call, the “ inner 
directive.”’ This is the real source of what so often is referred to as “‘ instinct,” 
‘* intuition,” sense of “ proportion,” ‘‘ form sense,” and so forth. 

These phenomena heretofore had their explanation in mysticism, rather 
than in science. They were regarded, even by the best of biologists, as some 
supernormal intelligences residing nowhere and coming from nowhere. In 
the light of our theory, however, we can now definitely state that the above 
phenomena have a physiological basis, a definite biological mechanism. 

These creative godforms, or matrices, as we have preferred to call them, 
fall of their own weight, as was said above, into three distinct categorics, 
namely, geometric, animal (domestic), and human. These are primarily 
nature forms that man by divine necessity singled out for religious worship. 
Man, however, did not lift himself by his own bootstraps, so to speak, out of 
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ae yD, 
this state of nature to one of culture. He w lad tortha transition, 
extremely gradual to be sure, by following ner directive of the photo- 
plasmic archetypes. These archetypes primarily were, and still are, geo- 
metric. 

The question may well be raised as to the whereabouts of these geometric 
constants, or matrices, of which the archetypes are the photoplasmic negatives. 
The geometric form, though not always obvious to the casual observer, 
appears in nature in a dynamic fashion. It appears as the sun and moon 
disks, the sky dome, residual and volcanic mountain peaks, the upturned 
branch formation of the conifers, the tree trunks, fruit, and certain rock 
crystals. Some of these are pure identities, as for instance the sun disk and 
the hemispherical sky dome. Others, such as the cone, the cylinder, and 
the pyramid, appear as identities in manifold diversity. These latter 
identities are abstract concepts which certain forms in nature approach as a 
limit. 

These are some of the geometric forms in nature that are timeless, change- 
less, and universal. As long as the human species has been on this earth, we 
know of no time or place where these forms did not exist, that is, in places 
inhabited by man. Furthermore, these geometric matrices in nature have 
undergone no change... Man has always felt their presence, and well he may, 
for he has always been in their presence. These geometric forms, the only 
absolute constants in nature, have been recorded during their million-year 
exposure as archetypes on the sensitive plasma cell. These archetypes have 
become man’s inner directive. Man acts as if he anticipated events as yet 
unborn and undetectable by his physical senses. It was by virtue of this 
geometric directive that man was enabled to pass from the state of nature to 
one of culture. This transition, furthermore, was made possible through the 
selection of certain animal forms and the increasing awareness, on the part 
of man, of his own form. For next to the geometric forms, these are the most 
stable and universal. They too, not unlike the geometric forms, by virtue of 
their stability, have made their imprint on the plasma cell. Archetypes so 
formed, however, are not as basic as those of the geometric matrices. The 
geometric forms differentiate man from animal; while animal and human 
forms differentiate man from man. 

The constant forms in nature discussed above also play a decisive réle in 
the evolution of the species and the rise of new ones. In places where the 
number of these constants is greatly reduced, or, where the dynamic influences 
of these constants are at a low ebb, there the old species come to a standstill 
and new ones do not appear. Thus, in the arctic and the antartic where 
seasonal changes and the rhythmic alternations between day and night are 
greatly reduced and slowed down, no new species seem to appear. Archaic 
species, on the other hand, here survive indefinitely. This latter fact shows that 
evolution has been brought to a virtual standstill. The same is true of the 
great plains and deserts, such as the Pampas and the Sahara, and the equa- 
torial regions. Here the total or partial absence of trees, mountains, and 
seasonal changes, have similarly affected the rise and evolution of species. 
Where no insurmountable barriers exist, both infiltration and intercourse 
make these facts, however, somewhat difficult of observation. But where 
such barriers do exist, as for instance the sea-locked continent of Australia, 
Vou. XLVI. No. 3 
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ample evidence is at hand to verify our theory. For here primitive mammals 
still abound and higher forms are almost completely absent. 


II. 


In his search for stability man singled out some fifteen forms in nature 
for divine worship. Around these forms as matrices, he evolved his culture. 
By virtue of the photoplasmic mechanism within him his course to worship 
and culture was predetermined. He could act no other. His status as man 
is independent of such chance discoveries and inventions, as fire, clothing, 
and weapons. The reason why other animals did not follow the same course 
is because man is a link in an evolutionary chain that is older and longer than 
similar chains in the animal world. In other words, man is an old hand at 
making long exposure photography on his plasma cells. 

That man represented his gods by the limited number of constants we 
discussed above is not a mere academic speculation. We shall cite actual 
instances which the reader himself may verify as to their authenticity from 
his own observation and from other equally well-qualified sources. We still 
worship God, the Father, and His Son, Christ, in the human form. The Holy 
Ghost, however, is usually represented by an animal form—the dove. Occa- 
sionally Christ is worshipped in the form of a sheep or lamb. Reminiscent of 
the forms in which Christ may appear, He is called the Son of God, also, the 
Son of Man, or, the Lamb of God. In Christian iconography the sunburst 
symbolises God or godhood, while the plain circle, occasionally, identifies 
God, but more often the saint. Angels, almost invariably, are shown as a 
man and animal combination—human form with bird’s wings. In Christian 
ritual, sacred vessels and other holy objects are nearly always represented 
by the geometric form, or, as a combination of geometric forms. Thus, the 
ostensorium, or monstrance, containing the consecrated host, is shown either 
as a sunburst (seventeenth century, Spanish), or circle (modern, French) ; 
the censer—either as a small pyramid or cone ; the chalice—either as hemi- 
sphere or cone (occasionally two inverted cones); the baptismal font—as 
polygonal prism, in combination with the hemisphere. The church spire is 
either a pyramid (of four or more sides), or a cone. Both of these forms are 
usually in various combinations with the prism and the cylinder. 

And so are the Jewish Habdalah spice-boxes usually represented by the 
geometric form. Habdalah, means separation, separation between the holy 
Sabbath and the workaday. It is marked by appropriate religious ritual, 
such as prayers and the passing of the spice-boxes breaking the fast. It will 
be found that these “boxes” are predominantly in the shape of prisms, 
spheres, pyramids and cones. They occur most often in the following com- 
binations : cone-cylinder, prism-pyramid, pyramid or cone surmounted by 
spherical finial. 

All peoples, from the Paleolithic epoch down to the present, have repre- 
sented their gods, one way or other, by the geometric form, the domesticated 
animal form, or by the human form. Some of the godforms worshipped by 
the ancient Hebrews, even in the post-exilic period, were the “‘ ashera ” 
(cylinder, literally—post) and other menhirs, the sun and the moon, the calf, 
the horse (in connection with sun worship), and the winged bull with a human 
face. By inference we also conclude, that Yahveh (Yhwh) himself was most 
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often conceived of as a Sun God in the human form with whom Moses would 
talk freely face to face. Most of these forms, if not all, the Jews had borrowed 
from the Pheenicians. But the Phoenicians themselves were a chameleon 
race of traders who in turn had borrowed their culture largely from the 
Babylonians, or Assyrians, and the Egyptians. 

In essence, Yahvism consisted of aniconic nature worship. In other 
words, certain forms in nature were worshipped direct rather than their 
cultural symbols. The Mosaic law was strict. It forbade the making and 
worship of all “ graven images ” of anything in the heavens above and the 
earth beneath. As a result of this law, and to the extent the law was obeyed, 
you have an artistically sterile people. Those who explain everything on 
the basis of utilitarianism should take notice of Hebrew history. While the 
Mosaic law forbade the construction of “ graven images” for purposes of 
worship, it did not do so when applied to material ends. For example, while 
one could not construct a sun disk for purposes of worship, one could, how- 
ever, do so for the potter’s wheel. Yet, for all this materialistic freedom, no 
representative art did even as much as strike root in the whole of Judea. 
Once the stream is cut off and diverted at its source, the whole river-bed 
dries up. 

The cultural forms of Babylonia and Egypt were not so different. In 
Babylonia, however, the cylinder was represented by the cylinder seal, 
whereas in Egypt—by the column. The Egyptians worshipped their most 
ancient god, Osiris, in the form of a column, represented either by a papyrus- 
reed bundle or the solid trunk of the palm or the sycamore. A closely packed 
forest of massive stone columns as that of the Hypostyle Hall of Karnak, 
surely could not have served merely as a prop for the light and shallow roof. 
To say that the column was placed there in order to support the roof would 
be like saying that man was given a head in order that he may wear a hat! 
Within the sacred enclosure, or temenos, of the Sakkara Step Pyramid, 
columns occur in pairs as end posts of small wall sections at regular and 
frequent intervals. These wall sections have seemingly no purpose other 
than to hold up the column. 

The more recent, but politically most powerful, Sun God, Ra, was 
spiritually conceived and symbolised by the disk, and politically—by the 
pyramid. The pyramid was the symbol of the great Ra ruling over the 
Egyptian nation as a pharaoh. Therefore, there were no pyramids in Egypt 
prior to the conquest by a sun-worshipping people led by one King Menes. 
Although the pyramid did not originate in Egypt, it was here that it reached 
its maturity and perfection in the political apotheosis of the pharaoh. Other, 
but minor, deities, especially feminine, were represented by most of the 
domesticated animals, such as cattle, cats, and dogs. Only local deities were 
occasionally shown as wild-life forms. 

It may be stated categorically that all sacrificial animals, at one time or 
other, have been worshipped as gods. The original stock, or nucleus, of the 
domesticated animals consisted of those animal forms that man by divine 
necessity had singled out for religious worship and sacrificial offering. These 
animals are universal, timeless, and changeless. For example, the goat 
betrays no particular locale, no particular period in time, no change other 
than some special breed. We recognise these attributes as those we are wont 
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to ascribe to a deity. The domesticated animal form is, therefore, a rich 
cultural matrix imbued with esthetic qualities. 

Now, a matrix, as a rule, is not always obvious to the eye. This is 
especially true when it occurs as an identity in diversity. Such an identity 
can exist only in the abstract, as would the human form in the Homeric 
Epics, or the cylinder in the forest of columns in an Egyptian temple. On 
other occasions it may completely escape our immediate notice, as for 
instance the equilateral triangle in the so-called golden Gothic arch, or the 
square as a basis for design. Other instances, however, are also on hand 
where the cultural matrix appears as a pure identity in all its stark nakedness 
and severe beauty without a camouflage. This is true of the pyramids in 
Egypt and the sculpture in the round of Greece. In fact, all matrices, at the 
height of their cult, appear as distinct entities. But whereas the geometric 
matrix is simple, and hence can be rigidly defined, the human form, on the 
other hand, is complex and difficult to define. Therefore, the chief con- 
tribution that the Greeks made to sculpture is that they created a human 
identity in diversity, simple and, like the geometric form, definable. It is 
measurable. Its changes are predictable. As in the case of the geometric 
form, its variations are limited. Right down to Lysippus (contemporary of 
Alexander the Great) there is not one character-head or a true child-portrait. 
The mask of the identity shows no signs of emotion. Yet, it is not the mask 
of death but one of life eternal. The whole body radiates a spiritual quality 
of repose and eternal stillness. Yet, it is not the funereal stillness of death 
but rather the stillness of the Elysian fields. The whole body matrix in 
motion gives one the feeling of a gliding gate. Sex is almost negligible, and, 
in some instances, completely absent (e.g. Apollo and Bacchus). Smooth 
bodies with little or no muscle, is the rule. While male identities appear in 
the nude, females—hardly ever (even Venus is partially draped). Nearly all 
goddesses, including the promiscuous Aphrodite, are represented as virgins. 
Their breasts are small, and, as it behoves a virgin, no nipples are shown. 

It may also be remarked with the same certitude that remnants of human 
worship still exist. Genuflections and prostrations before royalty and church 
dignitaries, kissing of the hand and the ring, kotowing, and scraping of one 
sort or another before one’s superiors, are all vestiges of this ancient practice. 
In Japan, where the Emperor was also the god of the land, these ritualistic 
ceremonies are carried to great lengths. Originally and fundamentally the 
pharaoh has always been a god. The Mikado still is, and on this point, let 
there be no mistake. Even those who think differently like to maintain this 
myth for the glory it sheds upon them in coming into contact with a sacred 
royalty. For where there is no king, neither is there nobility. 

All cultures throughout the ages have evinced a preference for the geo- 
metric, the domesticated animal, and the human forms to represent their 
gods. Those who may find fault with so sweeping an hypothesis, let them 
mention, if they can, one single great culture as an exception to this rule. 
And by “ cultures” we are not referring to “ isolated,” local cults whose 
influence on man’s evolution as a cultural factor is nil. We mean cultures 
of the magnitude of the Bible, the Vedas, or the Koran. 


CHARLES R. SALIT. 


LONDON. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. PHILosopHy. 


F. H. HEINEMANN, Pu.D. 


‘* PHILOSOPHY is a survey of possibilities and their comparison with actualities. 
In philosophy, the fact, the theory, the alternatives, and the ideal, are weighed 
together.” These words (a motto most appropriate for these surveys) aptly 
epitomise the thought of their author, Professor A. N. Whitehead, whose death on 
December 30, 1947, is a most grievous loss for British and American philosophy. 
Whitehead undoubtedly belonged to the front rank of contemporary philosophers, 
and potentially, though perhaps not actually, to the very few great philosophers of 
all time. He owed this claim to forty years of strenuous, subtle, and original work 
in mathematics and logic, as Fellow and senior mathematical lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as lecturer in applied mathematics and mechanics at University 
College, London, and as Professor of Applied Mathematics at the Imperial College 
of Science (1914-24). It was not till he was fifty-eight that his first important 
philosophical book, viz. An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
appeared ; and he was sixty-three when, as Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, 
he began to devote his whole energy to philosophy. Like Kant he is an outstanding 
example of a late philosophical production, and at the same time of the almost 
overwhelming productivity of a professor after his first retirement. 

His work is so comprehensive, diffuse, and difficult in language and thought, that 
it is impossible to enumerate his specific contributions to particular problems. But 
fortunately, there is a formal unity in his work, determining his unique position 
among the philosophers of all ages. Whitehead is the great adventurer of the mind, 
opposed to the “ static fallacy ” and to the retarding effect of a learned orthodoxy, 
who grasped one essential character of the life of man, of mind, of ideas, and of 
Nature, namely, the zest for adventure. He reminded us, in the most “ existential 
of his books, the Adventures of Ideas, that without adventure civilisation is in 
full decay, that only the adventurous can understand the greatness of the past, 
i.e. the effect of certain ideas in promoting the slow drift of mankind towards 
civilisation. To have kept alive this most essential feature of the human mind in 
an age of specialism, is his achievement ; to have remained the naive realist who 
conceived of mentality as ‘“‘ adventuring among realities,” is his limitation. No 
one disputes Whitehead’s place in the history of logic, based as it is on his colla- 
boration with Bertrand Russell in the first edition of Principia Mathematica. This 
work represents the greatest logico-mathematical adventure in the history of the 
human mind. It tried to prove that logic and mathematics are identical, or that 
mathematics is merely a subdivision of logic, derivable from logical premisses with 
the help of purely logical rules. This attempt failed, but the work marks an epoch 
in the logical analysis of mathematics and in the history of symbolic logic. The 
disputes begin with Whitehead’s adventure of framing a new epistemological 
and metaphysical scheme. In opposition to pusitivism he tried to regain the lost 
unity of body and soul, of matter and mind, of external and internal world, of 
inorganic and organic nature, of Nature and History. He claimed a concrete know- 
ledge in which body and soul participate and which, not limited to Hume’s impres- 
sions, reveals Nature as embracing physico-chemical activities and life, mentality 
269 
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as well as values. There is certainly greatness and suggestive power in the most 
essential of his works Process and Reality, in his picture of an organically inter- 
dependent monadistic world, in which process prevails and in which “ entities ” are 
defined as “ potentialities for process.” (Four main types of entities are assumed, 
actual entities and pure potentials [eternal objects, like the Platonic ideas] as 
primary types; and feelings and propositions as hybrid types.) The protest 
against the bifurcation of nature into two systems of reality, that of electrons, and 
that of colours and sounds, is justified. But instead of interpreting these two systems 
as two languages, connected by complicated rules of translation, Whitehead tried 
to fuse these two systems, and took the language of the senses for a picture of 
reality. ‘‘ Everything perceived is in nature,” “all nature can be analysed as a 
complex of sense-data,” or ‘nature is nothing but what is disclosed in sense- 
awareness ”—these equivalent propositions represent the mp@rov yeddos of his 
philosophy of nature. They amount to accepting Bergson’s thesis of the all- 
sufficiency of intuition, coupled with a deliberate rejection of “clearness and 
distinctness ” as a criterion of truth, and thereby of Descartes’ first rule, called by 
T. H. Huxley the golden rule of science. Everyone is free to reject this rule, but 
the price of this rejection is obscurity and confusion. Whitehead’s inverted 
phenomenalism, i.e. the assumption that all propositions concerning sense-data can 
be translated into propositions about reality, leads to a theory of physics, about 
which Einstein remarked, it would be wonderful if it were true, but ‘* unfortunately 
it is a fairy-tale ; our world is not as simple as that.” Whitehead himself knew : 
‘* Adventure rarely reaches its predetermined end. Columbus never reached 
China. But he discovered America.” Whitehead did not reach his goal either, 
but his books, the reports of his journeys, are filled with visions which are most 
illuminating and inspiring. 

If Whitehead was the Plato, Professor H. A. Prichard, White’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Oxford from 1928 to 1937, who died on December 29, 1947, at 
the age of seventy-six, was the Socrates of our time. Socratic is the predominance 
of conscience in his life and work ; the prevalence oi direct communication by word 
and letter over his published writings ; and the manner of teaching which succeeded 
in attaining the affection of his pupils (in spite of his severe criticism of loose talk 
and thought) and in influencing a whole generation of students. The result of this 
attitude is that only one book and a few papers of a very high quality were pub- 
lished, and that important material referring to the theory of knowledge, especially 
to the problem of perception, and to Morals, still awaits publication. -He was also 
Socratic in his humility of mind, but this docta ignorantia was here translated into 
the Christian feeling of deep-rooted diffidence, and was coupled with the modern 
form of critique. At this point the difference from Socrates begins. For Prichard’s 
unique case is the almost contradictory combination of trust in intuition as a source 
of immediate knowledge, and mistrust in reasoning as the basis of mediate know- 
ledge. At the same time the close reasoning of a most acute, pertinacious and pene- 
trating mind pursues, in defence of intuitionism, the argument even to its most 
abstruse logical consequences. Prichard is an original thinker who believes in intuition 
and who is haunted by the constant fear of ‘‘ mistakes.” ‘* Possibly we and others 
have always been mistaken in consequence of some radical defect of our faculty.” 
This proposition forms the basis for the two questions which made Prichard 
famous and led to his most important contributions to contemporary philosophy. 
The question: ‘“ Is Theory of Knowledge based on a Mistake ? ” made him one of 
the leaders of the realist school, and the paper: ‘* Is Moral Philosophy based on a 

Mistake ? ” (1912) the inaugurator of the neo-Intuitionist school of Moral Philosophy. 
He. held that knowledge is a direct apprehension of reality: it is immediate and 
neither can be, nor needs to be, improved by the further knowledge that it is know- 
ledge ; a Theory of Knowledge which tries to procure this secondary knowledge 
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is mistaken. He believed likewise that we have immediate intuitive knowledge of 
our obligations arising from the particular situations in which we find ourselves or 
rather from our understanding of them. Therefore, if we feel an obligation to 
fulfil a promise, it is senseless to ask, why we should do it, from what ‘“* motives,” 
and whether our action is either intrinsically good or conducive to good. Moral 
Philosophy, asking these questions and trying to prove what we ought to do, is said 
to be mistaken. 

These “ mistake ’-questions proved most stimulating precisely because they 
gave rise to the question: Where lies the mistake ? Only specific types of episte- 
mological and moral theories can be mistaken, not these subjects themselves. 
Did Socrates die because he had an intuition of his obligation arising out of his 
trial, or rather because he saw that a moral life without laws, is impossible for human 
beings as they are and that the dignity of the law honoured by his death was a 
higher value thgn the continuance of his life? Did Socrates rely on intuition for 
knowledge, or did he know like Descartes, that there is no knowledge without rules ? 
Is a Theory of Knowledge possible without rules, and Ethics without rules or laws ? 
These are some of the questions raised by Prichard’s work. 


Whereas Prichard represents the pre-neo-positivist treatment of the two subjects, 
it is precisely the importance of C. I. Lewis’ An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
(The Open Court Publishing Co., 1946) that it marks the beginning of a post-neo- 
positivist era in contemporary thought. As is to be expected from the father of the 
logic of “‘ strict implication ” and the well-known authority on Symbolic Logic, the 
theory of knowledge is here dominated by logic; and ethics is preceded by the 
more general theory of valuation. This book, with its 567 pages, represents the 
weightiest reply to A. J. Ayer’s now famous book, Language, Truth and Logic, 
without mentioning his name. It covers the same ground as Ayer’s book, and is 
based on the same distinction, which has in fact, to a larger degree than is com- 
monly realised, in one form or other dominated modern philosophy from Descartes 
to the present time, namely, the distinction between knowledge of ‘* relations of 
ideas ” and of “ matters of fact.”’ Lewis called the first ‘‘ Analytic Truth,” the 
second ‘*‘ Empirical Knowledge.” He rejects a merely linguistic interpretation of 


.analytic truth, without denying that language is an important factor in its formu- 


lation ‘‘ because correct expression of a relation which holds is essential to the 
truth of statements.”” He returns to the traditional conception of analytic truth as 
determined by meanings alone, but he adds that it is intensional meaning, which is 
either linguistic meaning, constituted by the patterns of relationships holding 
between linguistic expressions, or sense meaning, constituted by the criterion by 
which what is meant is recognised. He denies the existence of synthetic a priori 
propositions. Empirical knowledge, on the other hand, is belief in what is probable, 
and therefore requires not only verification by observation and experiment, but 
also rational justification based on the logical relation of probability. It thus 
becomes ‘“‘ justified, warranted, rational belief,’ and arises as inference from 
empirically given data. Valuations are taken as a form of empirical knowledge, 
not fundamentally different, in their truth and falsehood, in their validity or 
justification, from other kinds of empirical knowledge. ‘‘ All valuings are either 
direct apprehensions of value-quality in the empirically presented, or predictions 
of such findings as possible, or judgements of a thing in question as capable of 
conducing to such realisation of value-quality in experience.” The result is a 
naturalistic interpretation of values fundamentally opposed to the cynical or 
nihilistic naturalism of neo-positivism which regards valuations as mere expressions 
of emotions which are neither true nor false. But from thence a by no means 
naturalistic interpretation of ethics follows, for Lewis distinguishes sharply between 
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theory of value and ethics, and knows that what is right and just can never be 
determined by empirical facts alone. This book, with its penetrating analysis of 
many specific problems, represents a first-rate contribution, especially to the prob- 
lems of logic and epistemology. Even here many questions remain unanswered, 
e.g. Is the distinction between “ Analytic Truth” and “ Empirical Knowledge ” 
really so fundamental as commonly supposed ? Is empirical knowledge belief in 
what is probable? The analysis of judgements of value seems less convincing, 
based as it is on the unwarranted assumption that their logical form is identical 
with their grammatical form, and on the realistic fallacy, namely, that “ good ” in 
the proposition ‘‘ x is good ” must refer to a value-quality in x, just as “red” in 
the proposition “‘ the apple is red” refers to a quality in the apple. It is difficult 
to see how, on this basis, Lewis is able to justify the non-empirical use of ‘‘ just ” 
and “ right ” in ethics. 

The neo-positivist movement itself is forcefully represented by R. Carnap’s 
Meaning and Necessity: A Study in Semantics and Logic (University of Chicago 
Press, 1947). Its ‘‘new” method of semantical analysis, called the method of 
extension and intension, seems new merely in the interpretation of the intension of 
an expression as apprehended by the understanding of the expression, and of the 
extension as determined by empirical factors. The application of this method to 
the logical modalities (like possibility, necessity, contingency, etc.) is interesting 
and tries to supply a suitable basis for a system of modal logic. This thorough and 
valuable piece of work, representing an alternative to the views of Frege, Russell, 
Church and Quine, repays serious study, seeing that the logic of modalities is of 
much greater importance for the solution of philosophical problems than is generally 
realised. In a much lighter vein is R. Crawshay-Williams’ The Comforts of Un- 
reason : A Study of the Motives behind Irrational Thought (Kegan Paul, 1947). This 
entertaining logico-psychological essay rightly defends the thesis that human 
beings tend to prefer unreason to reason, but wrongly adds, that the more important 
the question, the greater is this tendency. This book continues a line of research, 
started by Marx, Nietzsche, Freud, Pareto, Ogden and Richards and others ; it 
adds the psychological hypothesis that five specific desires, like the desire to feel 
comfortable, are the chief sources of irrational assertion. The distinction between 
propositions that are asserted irrationally and others which are asserted rationally, 
is correct, and has its logical basis in the distinction between prelogical and logical 
affirmation and negation. The logical contribution of the book lies in -its con- 
firmation of prelogical affirmation and negation by many most illuminating 
examples ; its weakness in the neglect of logical affirmation and negation. Un- 
reason here pervades reason to such an extent that one wonders what is left of 
reason. If not misused for a defence of irrationalism, the book can be a help for 
clear thinking. 

The abridged edition of M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel, Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method (Third Impression, 1947, Kegan Paul), is one of the best available 
textbooks on the subject, recommendable not only to students, but to all those 
who are grateful for a short and clear account of mathematical logic and scientific 
method, ‘illustrated by many examples, and to those who are interested in the 
different meanings of words such as ‘“‘ fact.” 

In the January issue of Philosophy, which is full of topical material, H. D. Lewis 
puts the individualist case against Collective Responsibility with considerable force. 
He contends that responsibility is an indefinable ethical concept, without any 
analogy to the legal meaning of the term, that it belongs essentially to the indi- 
vidual, and that no one can be responsible for the conduct of another, although lic 
has duties towards his fellows. This closely reasoned thesis gains in interest, if 
confronted with the inevitable antithesis, that moral and legal responsibility are 
closely interconnected, that the Shrinking Globe categorically demands the principle 
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of expanding responsibility, and that the only way of avoiding “‘ barbarous notions ” 
of collective responsibility is the precise formulation of the responsibility of 
‘** juristic persons’ and of groups. The Discussion Philosophy without Science 
between Lord Samuel, Professor Ayer and Professor Dingle (in the same number) 
is of great interest, especially Dingle’s statement, that “there is, at the present 
advanced stage of development, no simple connection between a particular sense- 
datum and a particular scientific concept’’. The January number of Mind, which 
enters a new era under the editorship of Professor G. Ryle, opens with A Defence 
of Sense Data by John W. Yolton against Ayer’s linguistic interpretation, and 
brings among many valuable contributions a most instructive paper on problems 
and theories of memory-knowledge by E. T. Furlong. 


F. H. HEINEMANN. 


Ox¥rorp., 


II. THEOLOGY. 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Px.D., D.D. 


The American Revised Standard Version of the New Testament has com- 
mended itself to scholars and the general public on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Writing in Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie for July-September 1947, Dr Philippe 
Menoud, who has himself done first-rate work on the New Testament, praises the 
new version for fidelity without servitude to the letter, as for modernity without 
loss of dignity. Another Swiss scholar, Professor H. Gauss of Basel, gives us an 
article on current German philosophy in the November-December number of 
Theologische Zeitschrift, from which we learn with pleasure that there is a renewed 
interest in Leibniz, both as cosmopolitan in his spirit and as combining in his 
thought something of the scientist and something of the historian. 

One of the most interesting contributions to recent periodicals is the article on 
‘“* How Christian is England ? ” in The Plain View, the organ of the Ethical Union, 
for January. The writer, Mr H. J. Blackman, does not attach undue importance 
to the picture of a confused public opinion presented in the Mass Observation report 
Puzzled People. He is inclined to think that England is more Christian than is often 
supposed. Christianity still has a following in the educated class, while there are 
not a few in high social positions who are unswervingly loyal to it. If the Church 
has only 10 per cent. of the population, that is sufficient to shape the future of the 
country, if the 10 per cent. is resolute enough. His view that the prestige of the 
Church to-day is dependent mainly upon the quality of its ministry is supported by 
a study in the Colgate-Rochester Bulletin for December 1947 on the effects of war- 
experience on the American soldier. One result of the investigations on which this 
report is based is that “‘ the value placed on chaplains is very high in all cases, and 
varies little, regardless of war experience of the soldier.” Confirmation comes also 
from the new edition of Edmond Holmes’s The Holy Heretics (Watts & Co., 2s. 6d.), 
a scholarly and sympathetic account of the Albigensian heresy. The writer shows 
how the most effective argument for the heresy against the Roman Church was the 
immeasurably higher moral standard of those who served it officially. 

Inevitably, a good deal of theology to-day is concerned with cvrrent social and 
political issues. Dr Salo Baron in his Modern Nationalism and Religion (Harper) 
has provided us with an indispensable store-house of information on the subject 
with which he deals. He ranges with learning and ease over the varied relationships 
between religion and nationality throughout history, showing us that the problem 
is as complex as it is urgent. His survey of the past leaves him with hope for the 
future, and he sees indications that religion is learning at once to maintain its 
independence of secular interests and to do battle for human causes. The Edward 
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Alleyn lectures for 1944, given by various scholars and now published under the 
title Our Culture, Its Christian Roots and Present Crisis (S.P.C.K., 5s.), provide a 
very different approach. Canon Demant opens with an excellent diagnosis of our 
situation, but when he gives the concluding lecture, he shows a hankering after 
something too much resembling a return to ecclesiastical authority to be helpful. 
Professor Hodges has a much bolder outlook upon the future, but most of the other 
contributors suffer from a nostalgia for the Middle Ages.’ Lewis Maclachlan’s Defeat 
Triumphant (Fellowship of Reconciliation, 5s.), is a fine appeal for Christian courage 
in face of a menacing situation. ‘‘ The universe is so made, the structure of life is 
such, that sin can be destroyed by the kind of forgiveness that is active in the Cross, 
and not otherwise.”’ The Foundations of Our Civilisation (Council of Christians and 
Jews, 1s.) is a pamphlet far exceeding in value what its size and price might suggest. 
It contains various papers by Jewish and Christian scholars, both Catholic and 
Protestant, which lead up to an agreed statement of quite definite and far-reaching 
character, setting out the common convictions with which the two great religions 
face society to-day. One can only wish for this pamphlet the wide dissemination 
which it deserves. 

Two articles in the Journal of Religion for October 1947 are of great value for 
all who seek new patterns in theological thinking. Daniel D. Williams writes on 
‘* Barth and Brunner in Philosophy,” and points out how these thinkers, much as 
they may affect to despise philosophy in the interests of revelation, have in fact 
derived their concept of revelation from philosophers like Martin Buber. Bernard 
Eugene Meland takes as his theme ‘‘ The Genius of Protestantism,”’ and enumerates 
three defects in liberalism: (1) ‘‘ the lack of emotional intensity,” it was too 
intellectualist ; (2) ‘‘ the paucity of appreciative awareness,” it had “‘ no thought 
for the sensitive word in parable or poetic lines, no real sense for prayer or meditation 
or the contemplative act ” ; (8) “‘ the neglect of the tragic sense,” it had too super- 
ficial a view of the human situation. He looks for ‘ta more critical liberalism, 
matured in its use of reason and scientific method, and fortified against mere sub- 
servience to science by being sensible of a deeper dimension of the religious response 
which only a vigorous and disciplined imagination can inform.” The rdle of the 
imagination in religion is one of the subjects dealt with in the first number of 
Dominican Studies (Blackwell, 6s. 6d.), a new quarterly whose appearance is to be 
welcomed. Father Victor White expounds Thomas Aquinas’s conception of revela- 
tion, and is concerned to show that revelation is not for him the mechanical com- 
munication of dogmas, that he is indeed not without the modern interest in the 
psychological preconditions of Hebrew prophecy. In the Review of Religion for 
January 1948 Professor F. Ernest Johnson of Columbia University, discusses various 
theories of the nature of revelation to see how far they are compatible with the 
practice of democracy and comes down on the side of Professor H. Richard Niebuhr. 

Canon Alan Richardson’s Christian Apologetics (S.C.M., 10s. 6d.) is the work of 
a theologian with philosophical training. Hence the impression of composite 
authorship which the books leaves on one’s mind. As a philosopher, the author is 
enterprising and original, and has much that is valuable to say. As a theologian, 
he is committed in advance to certain positions which he must needs defend, so 
that he tries to galvanise into life the arguments from prophecy and miracle. But 
his book has the great merit of serving as a whetstone against which to sharpen 
one’sownmind. Leslie Kingsbury in The Way of Suffering (Longmans, 6s.) builds on 
C. S. Lewis ; those who share the author’s very definite Anglo-Catholic standpoint 
will find more help in his treatment than those who do not. R. W. Stewart's 
Introduction to Jesus for the Twentieth Century (James Clarke, 6s.) is a brave attempt 
to do something for which the writer was perhaps not well enough equipped. But 
every man who seeks to see Jesus with his own eyes should be encouraged in so 
doing. A group of Anglican scholars present their reply to the theses recently 
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propounded by the Bishop of Oxford and others on the apostolic succession. The 
title of their little book is The Ministry of the Church (Canterbury Press, 2s.) and it 
is an able and welcome contribution to the discussion. But the gem of recent 
publications in our field, is the magnificently produced Albert Schweitzer: An 
Anthology, edited by Charles R. Joy (Harper, $3.75). If only there were no dollar 
shortage ! Here are the wisdom, courage, and humanity of which we stand in sore 
need. Happy is the man who possesses this book ! 


E. L. ALLEN. 
KinG’s COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION.!? 


To the Editor of the HtBBERT JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I am very grateful for being given an opportunity to correct a state- 
ment made in your Vol. XLVI, No. 2, p. 174. It is there stated that ‘‘ Mr R. Rhees 
discusses the idea of ‘ social engineering ’ defended by Dr K. R. Popper in the second 
volume of his book The Open Society and its Enemies. He has little difficulty in 
showing that Dr Popper has overstated his case in urging that ‘ man is master of 
his own destiny, and in accordance with our aim we can influence or change the 
nature of man just as we have changed the face of the earth’ .. .” 

The view here attributed to me is a view which I abhor, and which I have never 
urged ; indeed, the idea of a “ scientific ” or of any other control of the nature of 
man, or of the future development of the human mind, is one which I have criticised 
in several of my writings (among them my Open Society, and my article ‘‘ Utopia 
and Violence,” published in the same number of your JouRNAL). 

The fact is that the passage quoted from my Open Society (vol. i, p. 17), is a 
misquotation in two senses. (a) Its wording is not correct. (b) The original passage 
is not a statement of my own views, but of a view of Plato’s. It is clearly marked 
(on pp. 17 and 18) as an attempt to characterise one of the two diametrically 
opposite tendencies which are “ inherent in Plato’s belief that he could influence 
fate.” My passage, which attributes to Plato the attitude of a (Utopian) “ social 
engineer,” reads: ‘‘ The social engineer . . . believes that man is the master of 
his own destiny, and that in accordance with our aims, we can influence or change 
the history of man just as we have changed the face of the earth.” Thus the 
original passage does not speak of human nature ; instead, it speaks of human 
history. It therefore overstates, at the worst, a view which is by no means easily 
disposed of—the view that we need not resign ourselves to an endless history of 
violence and war; that we can influence history and change it into something 
better. This, indeed, is a view I hold. The slightly stronger view expressed in the 
passage which is incorrectly quoted in your JouRNAL belongs to that Platonic 
Utopianism which I myself have criticised as overstating its case. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. K. POPPER. 


LONDON ScHooL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


January 27, 1948. 


+ The Hrssert JOURNAL admits the error and apologises to Dr Popper for its 
occurrence.—EDITOoR. 





REVIEWS. 


The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. (Gifford Lectures.) By Werner 
Jaeger.—Oxford University Press.—Pp. 259.—15s. net. 


Tuts latest publication of Gifford Lectures suggests comparison with earlier lectures 
in the same distinguished series, delivered some forty years ago by James Adam 
of Cambridge, and entitled The Religious Teachers of Greece. Both lecturers are 
made aware by their common theme of the conflict in the Pre-Socratic period 
between philosophy and poetry, between severely intellectual presentation and 
anthropomorphism with mythopeeic tendencies, but whereas the earlier lecturer 
takes it for granted that the philosophers he discusses have a religious significance, 
the later one goes further back and raises the question, suggested indeed in his 
more precise title, whether this pioneering philosophy of Greece, while remaining 
philosophy, can also be regarded as furnishing us with theological data and con- 
clusions. He is opposed to both the contrasting attitudes which could say either 
that this period gave us philosophy without religion, or religion without philosophy ; 
which argued, on the one hand, that the earliest philosophers were mere physicists, 
hardly metaphysical enough to become theological, or, on the other hand, that they 
were so dominated by mystical, particularly Oriental, influences as to have largely 
forfeited their claim to be philosophers. 

The aim of the book is to justify a generalisation midway between these two 
extremes and thus bridge over the gap which, without sufficient warrant is alleged 
to exist in the early Greek period between philosophy and religion. The author’s 
main thesis, which he maintains fairly consistently throughout his book and 
supports by an exhaustive analysis of the teaching of all the most important pre- 
Socratics, is that in this period philosophy becomes religious, not as a docile servitor 
of religion, but, as it were, in its own right and by its very conception of the aim of 
scientific and philosophical speculation. The attempt to gain a direct view of 
matters of fact and of cosmical Reality as a whole does not necessarily exclude the 
acknowledgement of the Divine, even if it does not explicitly recognise it, but 
rather shows its persistent immanence. Over against this, religion, just because of 
the philosophical influences at work in its immediate neighbourhood, is constrained 
to put its own house in order and strive towards unification and purification of its 
traditional polytheism. Thus, gradually and inevitably, philosophy and theology 
come nearer to each other, so that in the end the sharp distinctions are softened and 
the central Being of the philosopher is both willing and unwilling to be identified 
with the Zeus of the ancient religion. As to the prevailing tendency, the situation 
which our author indicates would be in line with Dr Gilbert Murray’s generalisation 
that ‘‘ as the more highly educated mind of Greece emerged from a particular local, 
tribal, conception of religion, the old denationalised Olympians were ready to 
receive her.” (Five Stages of Greek Religion, p. 98.) 

This main thesis; as has been said, is kept fairly consistentiy in view, although 
at times the argument is rather tortuous, and there is occasionally a disposition 
towards unduly lengthy disquisitions on subordinate points of controversy. The 
190 pages of the text are supplemented by about 70 pages of valuable notes, which 
the author regards as an essential part of his enquiry. 

After a short chapter, mainly devoted to Hesiod whose Eros he regards as the 
precursor of a persisting Greek conception, he gets to work on the Milesian philo- 
sophers—Thales, Anaximander and Anaximenes, and shows how his dominant 
category of interpretation may be applied to them. He repudiates the positivistic 
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idea that they are mere physicists, and would go far beyond Ferrier’s reluctant 
admission that “‘ when these systems are looked at in their letter, they seem to be 
entirely physical ; it is only when their spirit is attended to that they can be pro- 
nounced to some extent philosophical.” ‘‘ Not only philosophical,” our author 
would say, “* but definitely religious, if not also theological.” He points out that 
the notion of ¢dvos includes that “ source,” the ultimate reality underlying all 
our experience ; and he seizes upon the phrase—attributed to Thrales—“ all things 
are full of gods,” and stresses its significance to such an extent that he discovers in 
it the key to all subsequent development. In striving to appreciate Greek thought, 
he contends, one should not start with the concept of God and ask whether God 
exists, but should start with Reality, physically and growingly metaphysically con- 
ceived, and ask what are its characteristics ? In the course of the centuries of 
speculation, and, it may be added, of practical worshipful living, these are discovered 
to be so impressive that they can only be described as the Highest, the Divine. In 
other words, historically, ‘* Divine ”’ is a predicate, and only gradually acquires the 
theological and religious status of a substantive—‘‘ the Divine.’”? The Milesians 
are held to illustrate impressively the principle that “in restricting our cognition 
to that which is immediately before us we are not compelled to abandon the Divine,”’ 
but rather to discover it, firmly based upon, and pervasively immanent in, the 
Reality of our experience. In an interesting chapter, mainly occupied with him, 
Xenophanes is described as an “ intellectual revolutionary ” who focussed his 
opposition on the world of myth. He is best known, of course, as the uncom- 
promising critic of anthropomorphism, and his dictum regarding this is probably 
the most frequently quoted fragment of ancient Greek philosophy. With this is 
associated his doctrine of the unity of God and of the inadequacy of human faculties 
for the comprehension of God. ‘ One god,” he says, “‘ is the highest amongst gods 
and men. In neither his form nor his thought is he like unto mortals.” It is 
doubtful as to how far Xenophanes recognised the existence of the lesser gods, and 
it would seem that for him they were simply the symbols of the operation in nature 
of the one God. Our author very definitely opposes the current conception of the 
close connection between Xenophanes and the Eleatic philosophy and refuses to 
regard the One God of Xenophanes as the precursor of the One Being of Parmenides. 
The true view, he thinks, is that Xenophanes is more of a theologian than a philo- 
sopher, and his belief in the One God arises from a religious feeling of reverence 
rather than as an inference from the contradictions of ordinary experience. For 
two special reasons Xenophanes is important : he is the originator of the Aristotelian 
conception of the ‘‘ unmoved Mover,” and he is the first to introduce the idea of 
sublimity in its characteristically Greek form of what is befitting to the Godhead. 
The impact of the new philosophical ideas upon the traditional theogonies is 
next discussed. The philosophical spirit revitalises the ancient tradition, and 
suggests the opportunity of utilising the material of popular beliefs in order to 
supplement the indefiniteness and incomprehensibility of the philosophical God. 
Amongst the influences emotionalising philosophy, however, our author does not 
think it possible to discover any compact body or Orphic belief. Nor in general, 
is it necessary to call in the aid of Oriental influences in order to explain the 
mysticism of the period. But he is rather baffled by the difficulty of finding ade- 
quate antecedents in the Homeric tradition for the doctrine of the soul’s divinity, 
and seems to favour the idea that psyche etymologically suggests ‘* breath” or 
“exhalation.” He might have been encouraged in this line of thought if he had 
been willing to consider a comparison with Indian religious development at a 
slightly earlier period than that with which he is concerned in Greece. In Indian 
thought the connection between the human soul and the Divine, between Atman 
and Brahman, is frequently explained on the analogy of the breath of the wor- 
shipper losing itself in the surrounding atmosphere, and thus, before the emergence 
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of any clear distinction between the physical and the spiritual a simple and natural 
basis for Divine-human connection is suggested. 

The chapters on Parmenides and Heraclitus are perhaps the finest in the book. 
The prophetic character of both thinkers is emphasised. Parmenides feels that he is 
called upon to point out the way of both truth and life to those who do not know, 
but wander perplexed, unable to decide between Being and Not-Being. Nothing 
which ordinary men call existent can be regarded as Being in the truest sense, and 
in a fine passage it is shown that Parmenides is not a subjective idealist but one for 
whom to “ know ” means to become aware of an object and identify it with “* that 
which is.” This last conception, seemingly altogether abstract, is definitely con- 
nected with the sphere of religion. It would indeed be fitting to speak of his 
‘* Mystery of Being ” in connection with Parmenides, and even though he may fail 
to identify Being with God, the “religious element,” as is here finely said, “‘ lies 
more in the way the man has been affected by his discovery, and in his firm and 
decided handling of the alternatives of truth and appearance than in any classi- 
fication of the object of his research as divine.” 

Heraclitus is usually placed in stark opposition to Parmenides, but in this book 
similarities are emphasised rather than differences. The contribution of Heraclitus 
is found to be not so much the doctrine of ‘ flux ’’ as the apprehension of the law 
to which nature and man are subject, manifesting itself in the strife of all things 
and the recurrent unity of opposites. God is to be found just in this unity, and in 
the cosmic Becoming in all its breadth and depth. Again, a useful comparison 
might have been made with the most recent expositions of the doctrine of Becoming 
in Buddhism. 

Empedocles presents himself to our author as an example of the contrast between 
the scientist and.the man of religion, and, because the contrast is not absolute, 
enables him again to stress his main thesis that there is no unbridgeable gulf between 
philosophy and religion in ancient Greece. . Because of the place which he gives to 
the four elements and the forces which constrain them to interact, it has been usual 
to regard Empedocles as purely scientific, but we are here shown convincingly that 
the religious tendency is equally important. The relation between the two aspects 
is explained, not as temporally successive phases, but as due to the interaction 
between his Ionic heredity, which connected him with the Milesians, and his geo- 
graphical environment in Southern Italy, where Orphic influences were strong. In 
any case, emotional religious subjectivity directed his attention to the conception 
of the divinity of the human soul, in which could be discovered the working of the 
same forces as held sway in nature herself. 

The way is thus prepared for the consideration of Anaxagoras, whose importance 
in the history of philosophy has, according to our author, been rather over- 
estimated. He is not disposed to echo Aristotle’s dictum that Anaxagoras “ appeared 
like a man in his sober senses in comparison with those who heretofore had been 
speaking at random and in the dark.” He thinks that to speak of him as the pre- 
cursor of the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy of the mind is “ an historical 
perspective which brings him too close to our eyes and unduly magnifies his stature.” 
But he gives full value to his teleological ideas, and usefully sets forth the relation 
between the mental principle and the physical concepts, so far as this can be done. 

In the concluding chapter, on the age of the Sophists, the question is raised as 
to how far the Divine teleology may be manifested in the religious endowments of 
mankind and in this connection the origin of religion is discussed and is found to 
be not in fear of the tremendous or gratitude for beneficence, but in the response of 
the reverent Greek mind to the impact upon it of cosmic Reality. Early Greek 
philosophy in its progress from the ‘‘ simple Boundless of the early hylozoists to 
the mind that plays so great a part in the teleological views of nature in Anaxagoras 
and Diogenes ”’ is an integrating factor in the development of Greek religion. Thus, 
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in the end, the book dwells again on the implications of the main thesis. Greek 
philosophy is not opposed to religion ; neither is it the servitor of revealed dogma, 
as if it were the anticipation of scholasticism. It is independent, but in its inde- 
pendence it recaptures again the spirit of religion at a higher stage in the spiral of 
development. 

In this latest publication of Gifford Lectures we have a very worthy addition 
to the series to which it belongs. 


W. S. UrQunarr. 
Torrputs, ABERDEENSHIRE. 





The Christ of Catholicism : A Meditative Study. By Dom Aelred Graham.—Monk 
of Ampleforth.—London : Longmans, Green & Co.—Pp. x + 381.—21s. 


A apy, “ Catholic” of sorts but not “ Roman,” on holiday in France, became 
acquainted with the local curé, and being intensely zealous for her denomination 
hoped to convert him. She met him one day in a state of extreme dejection. ‘* Why, 
Father, what is the matter—are you not well?” ‘It is not that,” he answered, 
and after some silence added sorrowfully : ‘* I have lost my faith.” Her face lit up. 
“But how perfectly marvellous! So now you will be able to come over to us.” 
Through sad eyes of puzzled gravity, he looked at her steadily for a moment and 
said: ‘‘ Madame, it is my faith I have lost, not my reason.” 

It certainly needs both faith and reason to accept the Christ of Catholicism. 
Faith alone may give us a different conception, but no Protestant could write a 
book on the Christ of Protestantism. At best or at worst his work would have to be 
entitled ‘‘ The Christs of Protestantism.” Reason alone may try to give us ‘ The 
Historical Jesus,” but it is likely to end in the Christ of myth and legend, an 
imaginary stained-glass figure symbolising man’s spiritual life, its struggles and 
sacrifices and triumps, and his ideals of ‘* the Good.” 

In his Preface the author remarks that “ curiously enough it seems that there is 
no single existing work, at least in English, which covers the ground traversed in 
the following pages.” It is a synthesis of the scriptural evidence and of the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church based on the meditation of years. Dom Aelred Graham has 
a high reputation as a scholar and as Professor of Dogmatic Theology. He is 
familiar with modern works by liberals like Harnack, by Anglicans like Gore and 
William Temple, and by orthodox Protestants like Brunner and Barth. But a 
theologian, however expert, could hardly have achieved such a study as this. It 
needed the monk of Ampleforth Abbey to blend technical erudition with prolonged 
and profound contemplation. He enlists sympathy by a pure simplicity of style 
and by an engaging candour—sometimes startling. The polemical note is religiously 
avoided and he maintains the serene tenor of his way through a calm and courteous 
exposition. His patient charity toward writers with whom he disagrees is exem- 
plary. In many respects this work should prove more important to Protestants 
than to Catholics, especially to such Protestants as lack the initial chivalry to 
ponder seriously the Catholic case on its merits. 

The State, ancient and modern, claims to be the implantation of the Idea of 
Justice in the secular affairs of the community and exercises the ultima ratio of force 
to administer and execute it. At best it is but a distant approximation ; at worst 
it is a hideous totalitarian tyranny. The Catholic Church claims to be the Kingdom 
of God on earth. This, of course, is not identified with the whole and perfect Kingdom 
of Heaven, nor does it imply the complete ‘ divinisation ” of the Church Militant. 
Can the liberal or orthodox Protestant offer a more consistent and coherent alter- 
native picture ? The critic on purely rational and normal historical grounds denies 
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or disregards the supernatural. As one of the greatest thinkers ironically asked : 
‘** Why do we have our philosophers, if not to make supernatural things trivial and 
commonplace ?” The subordination of theology to philosophy is quite a novel 
idea. If the supernatural is admitted at all, the question arises, on what criteria 
can we dismiss the claim, staggering as it may seem to our scientifically prefabricated 
minds, to the supernatural founding of the Christian Church by a Supernatural 
Being—God Himself incarnated and revealed in Jesus? Further, what are the 
limits to be set on the supernatural guidance of the Holy Spirit who, according to 
the New Testament, is to lead us into all the truth, if authority, loyalty and dis- 
cipline are to be preserved and the doctrine of the Person of Christ is to be correctly 
formulated for the faithful ? 

A tiny bit of thread may suffice to help an appropriate chemical solution to 
crystallise. The rationalistic historian may concentrate his attention on the 
thread—‘“‘ one Jesus which was dead” (Acts xxv. 19). Or, he may apply his 
researches to the social and religious medium of the period with its expectations of 
the Messiah and the moral] and eschatological ideas reflected by the age and people. 
Again, he may seek to strike a balance of all the relevant sociological factors. If 
that be all, then any significant Protestantism, no less than Catholicism, is under- 
mined and disintegrated. The Scriptures are then seen to be indeed an earthen 
vessel and its treasure a mixed lot, into which the ignorant and superstitious plunge 
their hands for a lucky-dip, and out of which the ingenious and plausible critic may 
select his gold and discard his dross according to his taste and personal presupposi- 
tion. He sees in the depth of the New Testament his own reflection—a Narcissus 
who falls in love with his own dear loveliness. Rational and historical criticism of 
this order may broadly be said to move from the birth of Christianity to trace its 
growth which is antecedently assumed to be as natural as the origin and develop- 
ment of any other important historical movement. Catholicism. on the other hand, 
may be said to move rather from a Christianity and a Church already in being and 
as found in their earlier and fuller growth, and so back through tradition and the 
Church’s own canonised Scripture to the starting point. The development teleo- 
logically interprets the origin. Hence the significance of the narratives of the 
Nativity whether regarded as fact or symbol of a supernatural event in time. A 
growing Catholicism is thus strong and resolute enough to project itself into its own 
inception and so to shape, and perhaps unconsciously to construct, to some unknown 
extent, its own doctrine of its own beginnings. If the Holy Spirit began it with 
the miraculous conception, if the Church was designedly founded by Christ, if the 
Holy Spirit has guided and still guides it, if the fire of the supernatura] burns 
within it throughout however at times the flame flickers or is obscured almost to 
extinction, it would appear that the Catholic has all the answers to the attacks of 
scepticism, should scepticism condescend to argue. Given the initial approach by 
Faith and Reason it would not be easy for Catholic claims to be denied by Protes- 
tantism except at the cost of having its own appeal to Faith and Reason 
dismissed. 

For people living in glass houses it is futile to try to add up and fix the propor- 
tions of worldliness, intrigue, fraud, treachery, immorality, persecution, torture, 
murder and massacre of which Catholicism, Protestantism, and secular Statecraft 
are all guilty. 

*: Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.”’ 


But this work is not engaged in controversy or propaganda. It is a plain, 
persuasive exposition which is left to speak for itself by its own Christian spirit. 
Its survey and assemblage of texts are uncommonly well done and-are used often 
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with surprising effect. Especially impressive is the treatment of the Personality of 
Jesus and the sharp distinctions drawn between person, consciousness and indi- 
viduality. There is much that will arouse demurrers, but he would be a poor sort 
of reader who could read this book without profit or who, even in disagreement, 
would not find his heart warmed by gratitude to the author. 


J. M. Lioyp Tomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





The Death of Socrates. By Romano Guardini.—Translated from the German by 
Basil Wrighton.—London: Sheed and Ward, 1948.—Pp. x + 177.—10s. 6d. 


THE author’s aim is clearly stated in his Introduction. Recognising the para- 
mount importance of Socrates in Western thought and also the problems involved 
in his representation by Plato, he proposes to examine and interpret the four works 
which relate especially to the trial and death of Socrates, in order to convey to their 
modern readers a re-statement of their message about life and death. 

The works in question—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito and Phedo—are cited, for 
“running commentary,” in the translation of A. J. Church. It is a good standard 
version, easy to read though often missing touches of subtlety and humour; but 
already it dates a little, and indeed Plato’s informal and often colloquial style calls 
for constant re-rendering for a fresh generation. Two points of format call for 
criticism, as matters of more than superficial importance. The use of an italic type 
for all the quotations (often of considerable length) from the Platonic text is fatiguing 
to the eye, and it gives moreover a certain artificial portentousness to these ipsissima 
verba cited in a translation which is already over-solemn. Also, the almost entire 
omission of the standard page-references to the Greek original proves tantalising and 
time-wasting for those numerous readers who will wish to compare either translation 
or exposition with Plato himself. 

The inclusion of the Euthyphro in this group has become a matter of tradition. 
Its setting does relate it to the approaching trial of Socrates, and it also helps to 
make clear both his own attitude and that of his judges. But it falls more naturally 
in line with those other short “* Socratic ’’ dialogues which seek each a definition of 
a particular virtue, and it perhaps hardly merits the detailed attention given to it 
here in connection with problems of life and death. The Apology and the Crito are 
both soundly and symphathetically treated. The rationalism of Socrates is duly 
stressed, but more emphasis is laid on the “ divine sign” as connoting a funda- 
mentally religious experience ; and the note here struck becomes dominant in the 
study of the Phedo. Hardly enough distinction is made between Socrates’ agnostic 
attitude to death in the Apology and the full confidence exhibited in the Phedo ; 
there is, indeed, some temporising over the central problem of the ‘“ Socratic- 
Platonic ” relationship and doctrine. 

The author (whose translator appears to serve him well with a clear and readable 
version) lays lis chief stress throughout upon a personally religious attitude in both 
Socrates and ‘Plato, resulting in a system of thought in which “ the morally good 
and the true are severally and together anchored in the Good of holiness ” (pp. 90— 
91). Preparing to develop his argument in this numinous atmosphere, he sets the 
scene for the narrative of the Phedo in a mood significant of his own preoccupation 
but hardly true to Plato’s.spirit. ‘‘ It is all very solemn,” he says (p. 94 ad fin.). 
No, really it is not—not even Phedo’s own attitude, and far less the story he has 
to tell. Mr Guardini misses the effect of the constant light and shade and style, the 
word-play and frank humour which not only, by relieving tense argument and under- 
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lying tragedy, make of the dialogue a consummate work of art, but which have also 
a significance for studying Plato’s whole approach to the subject of death. His 
attitude is balanced, realistic and sane even in face of that event.- 

The author’s study of the argument, in its several stages, is often valuable. His 
treatment of the Theory of Ideas is of special interest and importance. Regarding 
each as “ an eternal essence full of numinous significance,” he is at pains to empha- 
sise their relation to the supreme Idea of Good, as expounded in Republic vi.—vii. 
and (in his argument) implicit here in the Phedo also. In support of the religious 
bearing of the whole discussion, he insists that ‘“‘the Good has a thoroughly 
numinous nature; it is the proper divinity of the Platonic world.” This is a 
hazardous statement, and far from proven ; Plato’s theology (as distinct from his 
essentially religious spirit) is a problem not credibly solved by the deification of the 
Idea of Good. In pressing his point and in building up again an effect of ‘‘ solemnity 
and awe,” Mr Guardini in fact wrests Plato’s text to his argument at two points of 
the passage which he quotes (p. 156) from Republic vi. 508-9. Socrates’ cry “‘ Be 
silent ! ” is not an expression of religious awe, but a rebuke to Glauco for suggesting 
that the Good might be identified with pleasure. And, just below, Glauco’s “ cry 
of emotion,” ‘‘O Apollo, what a divine excess!” is in fact described by Socrates 
as ‘* very comical,” and is answered by him in light vein, after which he says no 
more about a transcendent Good but turns to “ a first principle above hypothesis,” 
an intellectual goal. Our author’s treatment of this passage illustrates his too 
confident determination to link up, in the Phedo, Socrates’ simple devoutness with 
the moral and intellectual values of Plato’s Idea of Good. 

The “ final proof” of immortality from the Thecery of Ideas is the crux of the 
Phedo. We are told (p. 161) that “‘ it is clear that there is no question of a proof 
here.’ This is ambiguous ; it seems to stand as a proof for Socrates and his friends. 
Mr Guardini’s paraphrase suggests, as “a truth self-evident to the reader,” the 
conception of ‘* experience of inward life” as conveying the essential and eternal 
vitality of the soul. This is inspiring, as a modern enlargement upon Plato’s text 
in terms of psychology instead of logic. 

Passing from argument to the account of the other world, Mr Guardini rather 
strangely omits to quote the description of the beauties of the “‘ real earth.” The 
passage brings a welcome relief from tension, and is moreover the prototype for a 
long series of pictures of Paradise ; and it is surely more worth citing than the 
puzzling geography of the subterranean rivers. The closing scene is quoted in full, 
but without any comment. This seems a pity. Officious detail would strike a 
jarring note, but some touches might well be emphasised ; and the whole passage, 
with its pervading note of the cheerful calm of Socrates himself, is indeed a kind of 
final testimony to the truth of his argument. The Phedo as a whole is the drama 
of the fortunes of that argument, passing through pathos, humour and the tension 
of dialectic to final peace, ‘ all passion spent.” 

There is much besides in Mr Guardini’s book that is worthy of attention and of 
praise. Above all he has done well to guide his readers back to a great theme, and 
to offer fresh suggestions, if not for the solution of its problems at least for the 
assimilation of its spirit in terms of the thought of to-day. 

DorotHy TARRANT. 
BEp¥ForRD COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Sociology of Religion. By Joachim Wach (Brown University, Providence, R. I.).— 
London: Kegan Paul & Co.—Pp. xi + 430.—Price 30s. 
THE subject of this book is the relations in which historical religions stand to the 
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community-groups in which they arise at particular times and places. These 
relations are reciprocal. A religion arises in a particular social milieu as its environ- 
ment and basis, and at the same time tends to penetrate the structure of the com- 
munity with its influence, theoretically and practically. The author says that 
personal experience has aided him in realising the vital importance and significance 
of religion as an integrating factor in human society. He approaches the subject as 
a student “ not of the social sciences but of religion.”” He modestly describes the 
book as “‘ a sketch intended to serve as a basis for lectures in class.” It is a densely 
packed descriptive and comparative account of the religions of the world from the 
point of view indicated above, but, of course, not neglecting their historical affilia- 
tions. The book is provided with an elaborate bibliography, and with indexes of 
‘“* Places and Peoples,” “ Persons,” ‘* Religious Groups,’ and “ Topics.” The 
author arranges his material under the heads, ‘ Religion and Natural Groups,” 
“* Specifically Religious Organisation of Society,” ‘ Religion and Differentiation 
within Society,” ‘* Religion and the State,” and ‘* Types of Religious Authority.” 
In his Conclusion, the author observes : ‘‘ We do not expect anyone to ‘ derive ’ 
theological or philosophical principles from a descriptive study ; principles must 
rest on different grounds. . . . Once we realise that, we shall no longer hope to 
discover what to believe or how to act through a study of historical facts and 
developments—the error of * historism ’—but we shall be able to give to history its 
due. We have learnt in an age of ‘ historism ’ that we cannot artificially shut out 
of our consciousness the knowledge of different ways and systems of thought once 
they have become known to us. . . . It is foolish to try to do that, by anxiously 
limiting our horizons and concentrating exclusively on our own heritage of faith. 
. . . Our survey has included the examination of many different beliefs, institu- 
tions and activities, all of which, at least originally, attempted to express a par- 
ticular religious experience. No age, no country, and no people seems to have 
lacked such experience altogether. . . . Whenever such expressions of religious 
experience are genuine, they are meant not to serve external—that is, social, 
political, economic, or personal—aims and purposes, but to formulate and per- 
petuate man’s deepest experience, his communion with God. Inasmuch as this 
communion can never be completely consummated, its history must be regarded 
as a continuous process lasting through what we call the history of religion, of which 
the history of groups created and maintained to foster this communion is a part. 
. . - In concentrating attention on those religious acts in which worship and 
adoration—the realisation and consummation of man’s relation to God—find their 
expression, we shall have to conceive of man as he finds himself in his deepest and 
innermost self. Yet in and with those acts are others included in which the ‘ first 
person singular ’ widens to that of the ‘ plural,’ and the very first step on the path 
of a religiously conceived life implies the concern and care for those whose existence 
alone makes possible the abstraction of his saying ‘ I’ and ‘ mine ’.” 

This striking statement provides an effective indication of the spirit in which 
the author has carried out his task. He is, of course, right in distinguishing the 
historical question, which is one of the facts, from the question of valuation, of 
rational and ethical judgement upon the facts. But his book affords one more 
proof, as it were a concentrated proof, that it is impossible (without doing violence 
to reason, conscience, and all the verdicts of history) to believe what is presented to 
us in some quarters as the last word of “‘ Faith,” that God created the world, 
allowed it to become worse and worse down the ages, and then, by a sudden, un- 
repeated, unrepeatable, and anti-natural intervention, gave a “revelation” the 
content of which is presented in the New Testament. On the other hand, those 
theologians whose chief desire it is to exhibit the absolute uniqueness of the Christian 
religion in its orthodox form, will find no support in this book. 

Considerations of space forbid any detailed discussion of the author’s con- 
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clusions. We must, however, quote his concluding comments on religious con- 
ditions in two great nations representing, one the East, the other the West. 
‘* Hinduism has developed into a complex social structure characterised not only 
by the rigidity of its hierarchy but also by the tenacious conservatism of all the 
strata of society it includes. But here also, we find in practice, compromises and 
adaptations. Within Hinduism there has always been room for a variety of opinions, 
customs, and organisations, as long as they are in agreement on fundamental 
principles. Nowhere is there a wider gulf between rich and poor than on Indian 
soil. . . . Based ultimately on the Hindu conception of Dharma, the universal 
cosmic moral and ritual law, differences in rank, honour, and prestige have on 
Indian soil not only historical but also philosophical and religious significance. But 
India to-day has entered on the same critical period of secularisation which has 
beset the entire oriental world, and it remains to be seen how successfully Hinduism, 
in spite of all its variety of traditional and modern differentiation, will again serve 
as an integrating factor in Indian society.” Turning to the United States, the 
author, after mentioning that religion is ‘‘ the most neglected phase of American 
history,” distinguishes five periods, not strictly differentiated chronologically. Of 
the fourth of these, he observes,: “It is characterised by the secularisation of 
Protestantism,” by which he appears to mean the results of ‘* the impact of modern 
science and philosophy and of industrialism on American religious life,” by the 
reaction of ‘‘ Fundamentalism,” and the rise of the “social Gospel.” ‘‘ Concentra- 
tion of capital and organisation of labour forced the American—like the European— 
Christian groups to take a stand, to define their attitude, and to help practically in 
removing the causes and alleviating the hardships of social struggle and antagonism.” 
Of the “‘ fifth period ” he observes : “* Beginning with the first World War, it faced 
the same situation but with accentuated difficulties ; it had to meet concentrated 
hostility to religion, but was strengthened by overcoming dissension within the 
different denominational groups, seeking more fundamental solutions by revising 
its theological approach, and reorganising its group life.” In this connection, he 
refers to Contemporary English Theology : an American Interpretation, by Mr Walter 
M. Horton, and to Social Religion by Dr Douglas C. Macintosh. It appears that the 
‘‘ revision ”’ of the “ theological approach ” has not yet proceeded far. 

Wooprorp GREEN, ESSsEx. S. H. MELLONE. 








The Fourth Gospel (New and Revised Edition). By the late Edwyn Clement 
Hoskyns, Bart.—Edited by Francis Noel Davey.—Faber & Faber, 1947.— 
Pp. 604.—35s. net. 


CLERGYMEN trained in seminaries, whose study of the Fourth Gospel was confined 
to commentaries by Westcott and orthodox exegetes of an earlier generation and 
who subsequently were disturbed by modern criticism, may derive comfort from 
this able and valiant defence of the traditional faith enshrined in the Nicene Creed. 
Here is no concession to mystics, modernists, or students of literature, history and 
comparative religion, who strive to interpret “‘ John ” as the latest of four gospels. 
Indeed, the war is carried into the enemy’s camp and an attempt made to prove that, 
far from the earlier records reflecting adversely upon the credibility, authority and 
apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel, the “ episodic ” narratives of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke are only really intelligible in their Johannine setting and theological inter- 
pretation. Even trifling improvements effected by transpositions of passages here 
and there are rejected as capricious or unnecessary tampering with the sacred text. 
Apparently, with the exception of the Pericope Adultere, the text of “‘ John” 
from Prologue to the last chapter (where even Westcott boggled at a single verse) 
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is sacrosanct. As the work of an apostle it cannot be treated in the sacrilegious 
manner from which writings of Hebrew law-givers, prophets and psalmists, classical 
historians, philosophers and dramatists, and English playwrights and poets have 
suffered for more than a century past. This resolution is not due to adoration of a 
Greek text or authorised English version, both of which are critically examined ; 
it springs from reverence for the scribe who first fully disclosed the “ glory ” of the 
God-man. Difficulties presented by the personnel, topography and chronology of 
the Fourth Gospel compared with those of the first three are not denied but 
explained, sometimes after a familiar fashion, at others, in a way more ingenious 
than convincing. So is it with alterations, omissions and additions in ‘“‘ John ” 
over against his predecessors. The Fourth Gospel, we are told, “ records not pri- 
marily what the crowd of eye-witnesses saw and heard of the Jesus of History, but 
what the disciples saw of the glory of the Word of God, which they apprehended, as 
believers, when Jesus was risen from the dead.” The influence of Hellenistic thought 
is, of course, repudiated. As a writer, independent, self-sufficient and wondrously 
endowed, “‘ John ” is as unique as He of whose “ glory ” he says the first and last 
word. Incidentally we gain a fresh view of the Baptist. Discussing his witness to 
Jesus (i. 15), Hoskyns credits him with holding the doctrine of a pre-existent Logos. 
‘** On the plane of mere historicity Jesus is younger than John. Seeing, however, 
as John saw Him in His relation to the eternal Word of God, Jesus is altogether 
pre-eminent.” ‘‘ The Evangelist uses the preposition before not only of place but 
also of time. The pre-existence of the Son of God is the ground of His superior 
authority.”’ True, nothing elsewhere reported in the New Testament of the Baptist 
suggests this attitude of mind towards Jesus, and there are some reasons for sup- 
posing that Jesus was first his follower. But ‘ John’ knew better—or is it 
Hoskyns? Again, as strict orthodoxy accepts the story of the Virgin Birth, 
unrelated in the Fourth Gospel, it is now discovered that the language of the 
Prologue presupposes it. This is proved by words, used by Ignatius, recalling 
language in the Prologue ‘“ actually used of, or obviously suggestive of the Virgin 
Birth, transferring or applying it to the desired miracle of Christian regeneration, 
but in such a way that the reference to the miraculous birth of Jesus is preserved 
and presumed.” It is an excellent illustration of our author’s exegesis. 

The Fourth Evangelist’s attitude to history is thus summarised, ‘ His gospel 
is consciously created by his recognition of the superior importance of the history 
of Jesus which mediates all that is to be known of God. . . . The truth made known 
in history is the truth of God, not the truth of observable history in relation to 
other points in observable history, but the truth of observable history in relation to 
Him, whom no man hath seen at any time.” ‘* True understanding of the history of 
Jesus, and consequently of all observable history, springs from that God-given 
perception, of which the apostles who beheld his glory can confidently speak, and it 
cuts right across the chronological understanding of history. . . . The complete 
treatment of history must be regarded as forced upon him by the history which he 
has heard, the gospel he has received, the apostolic church to which he belonged, 
and not by some idiosyncracy of his environment or of his temperament.” There 
is more to be said. ‘‘ Later generations so completely created by the apostolic 
witness and formed by apostolic obedience are carried into the company of the 
original disciples, and invested with the authority of the mission.”” Men have oft 
conjectured how the Church, past and present, came to’ speak with an infallible 
voice. Now we know. Thanks, it appears, to the gift of the Holy Spirit after the 
resurrection of Jesus, the Fourth Evangelist, unlike his predecessors, exhibits no 
personal characteristics or perceptible bias, and was not, like most mortals, influenced 
by temporal, material and spiritual factors operative in his day. 

The doctrine of ‘‘ History plus Interpretation,” so much in vogue to-day, is 
here carried to the nth degree. Difficulty arises when the facts are quite obscure 
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and the miracle involved in their interpretation is stupendous. But then our 
author is at his best. Where others faltered he boldly marches forward. Take the 
first ‘ sign” by Jesus at the wedding feast of Cana only mentioned by “ John.” 
** Only as a sign of what will be when the hour’ is come does it lie within His power 
to do what she (his mother) asks. That he should fill up what is lacking at a human 
festival of marriage, after all, is a proper parable and sign of the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. To do this, moreover, by using water set apart for 
Jewish purification makes the sign even more relevant and effective, relevant for 
his disciples and effective in directing their faith. What took place was a creative 
act that is not and cannot be described.” The story of the raising of Lazarus, 
peculiar to this gospel and presenting formidable problems to an intelligent reader, 
is discussed at length. ‘‘ The death of Jesus was veritably brought about by His 
claim to hold out the eternal life of God to men and women. If this is the inevitable 
implication of the historical acts of Jesus vindicated and made perceptible to men 
by His resurrection from the dead, it follows that the Fourth Evangelist is doing no 
more than justice to the history behind him when he recounts the raising of a man 
from the dead with such circumstance and repercussions that it appears unmistake- 
ably the vital turning point of the Gospel of God.” ‘As the Life of the World 
Jesus raises Lazarus from the dead.”’ What is the “ history behind him ” to which 
justice must be done by John? An answer is attempted. ‘‘ Whether the author 
was in possession of some reminiscences of an eye-witness which were contained 
neither in the oral tradition nor in the documents current amongst Christians at 
the end of the first century, we cannot say. All we can say is that, in whatever 
form and with whatever authority these scattered fragmentary stories of the life 
and death of Jesus came to him he saw their meaning, apprehended them as pro- 
ceeding from one source and pointing to one goal. He saw God making sense of the 
history, for it is the Spirit that giveth life.’ So far as the “ history behind ”’ John’s 
story is concerned, this amounts to a confession that we know nothing and have 
no means of discovering anything. 

A narrow view of theism may naturally be expected from this treatise. We are 
not disappointed. ‘‘ Knowledge of God, so far as men are concerned,” we learn, 
‘** depends upon their recognition of Jesus as he confronts them in human flesh with 
audible words and visible acts,” presumably as these are represented in the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘* All knowledge of God hangs not only on the life and death of Jesus but 
on His resurrection.” 

“The Fourth Gospel ought to be regarded as a necessary prolegomenon to the 
understanding not only of the other books of the New Testament but of the Old 
Testament as well.” ‘* There is, properly, no ‘ religion ’ of the prophets.” ‘* What 
is discouraged and indeed condemned (by Jesus) is every form of Old Testament 
study that proceeds on the assumption that there is such a thing as ‘ The Religion 
of the Old Testament ’.” It follows that not only Jewish scholarship is futile, but 
likewise that university study of the Old Testament uncontrolled by Johannine 
christology is vain and foolish. Such-an inference need not alarm us. Jewish and 
Liberal Christian study of Hebrew religion will survive the attacks upon them by 
Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and his colleague. 

H. McLacuian. 
LIVERPOOL, 





Roman Catholicism and Freedom. By C. J. Cadoux.—Independent Press.—Pp. 207. 
—7s. 6d. 


TueE late Dr C. J. Cadoux was a scholar of singularly honest mind, with a passion 
for accuracy in detail. He may not have possessed the sympathetic imagination 
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which enables one to put the other man’s case better than the other man could 
state it, but as a controversialist he endeavoured to be scrupulously fair. He will 
be remembered for his courage in swimming against the stream, in defending 
unpopular causes, and in tackling issues which others find it convenient to neglect. 

The fourth edition of his book, Roman Catholicism and Freedom, was in the press 
when he died. Characteristically the Preface contains two corrections of possible 
errors. The text of the book is reprinted from the third edition of ten years ago. 
Many may feel that the indictment of the Roman Catholic Church for persecution 
is inopportune when Catholics and Protestants together have been engaged and are 
still engaged in the spiritual war against the claims of the totalitarian régimes. In 
his introduction, however, Dr Cadoux states temperately and effectively the case 
for vigilance, and it may be legitimately contended that the Roman Catholic Church 
will be handicapped in her struggle with totalitarian states, unless she herself 
repudiates the methods such states employ. 

Would Rome persecute again? The positive answer would be misleading if it 
suggested that given control of the secular power, Rome would revive all the 
cruelties and iniquities of the Inquisition. Public opinion in Catholic countries 
would not normally tolerate any such revival. As Dr Cadoux makes clear, “ in 
1816 the Pope authoritatively forbade the further use of torture in all tribunals of 
the Inquisition,’ and though there has been no frank official disclaimer, ‘“ the 
Church did tacitly abandon the death-penalty, in the revised Codex Juris Canonici 
of 1917.” But in principle the Catholic Church maintains her right to invoke the 
secular arm in defence of her own principles. From this point of view, religious 
toleration is purely a matter of expediency. It is lawful for the State, directed by 
the Church, to repress and coerce, but it may not be expedient. The repudiation 
of the freedoms which liberalism defends by Catholic authorities is explicit. Thus 
in the catechism which forms the basis of religious education in Spain to-day, after 
a condemnation of freedom of the press and an insistence on the need of censorship, 
we read, “* Are there other pernicious freedoms ?” ‘‘ Yes. Freedom of education, 
freedom of propaganda and freedom of assembly.” ‘*‘ Why are these freedoms 
pernicious ?” ‘* Because they serve to teach error, propagate vice and plot against 
the Church.” Monsignor Knox argues that ‘“‘ Catholic patriots, entrusted with the 
Government of a Catholic State, will not shrink even from repressive measures in 
order to perpetuate the secure domination of Catholic principles among their fellow- 
countrymen.” There can be no question that the Roman Church has not sur- 
rendered the right to persecute, and though the horrors of the Inquisition are con- 
demned, in no predominantly Catholic country is religious liberty secure and in most 
it is in practice seriously infringed. 

Dr Cadoux devoted one chapter to the question, ‘‘ Were the Protestants as 
bad?” The case might be allowed to go by default, since if proved it would con- 
stitute no defence. In another posthumous work, the last from his pen, Dr Cadoux 
patiently examined and exposed some recent attempts of historians with Catholic 
sympathies to whitewash Philip II. of Spain and blacken the character of William 
of Orange. This valuable historical study reinforces much that he says of Roman 
Catholic propaganda in Roman Catholicism and Freedom. It is only in this con- 
nection that the discussion of persecution by Protestants needs to be considered. 
It may be worth while to deprive Roman Catholic controversialists of a weak tu 
quoque argument. The charges of unstraightforwardness and discourtesy, which 
Dr Cadoux brought against Catholic propaganda, are unfortunately not without 
foundation. Ever since Prierias thought he could dispose of Luther by lofty con- 
tempt, too many Roman controversialists have followed his example and made 
his mistake. But while the defects, particularly of popular Catholic propaganda, 
are undeniable and must distress many Catholics, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Catholics have a monopoly of ignorance and evasiveness, let alone discourtesy. 
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A most interesting feature of the book is the discovery that like some other 
Free Church leaders and thinkers, Dr Cadoux had abandoned the Liberation 
Society’s demand for disestablishment which was almost universally endorsed by 
Free Churchmen in the Victorian era. His reason for wishing to retain the establish- 
ment is that it will keep the State committed to maintain the Protestant cause. 
Other Free Churchmen have been prepared to support the establishment because, 
like Cardinal Newman, they regard it as ‘“‘ a barrier, however imperfect, against the 
rising tide of scepticism.”? Dr Cadoux was inclined to exaggerate the dangers to 
liberty from the side of Roman Catholicism and to minimise the menace of intolerant 
secularism. In general, Free Churchmen no longer press the issue of disestablish- 
ment, because in the modern world, simple separation of Church and State is no 
solution of a problem which grows in difficulty and in importance. In dealing with 
that problem, Protestant and Catholic must often be allies, and cannot afford to be 
opponents, though there will always be need for writers like Dr Cadoux to warn us 
against slurring over differences which go deep and which cannot be settled until 
they are settled right. 

H. G. Woon. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
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